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IN THIS ISSUE 


ANNUITIES 


David A. Lunden-Moore 
gives facts and figures to 





support his claim that, like 
them or not, folks are buying 


Annuities. 


NEW AND RETIRED 
The New and Retired Com 


panies’ roster is smaller this 
year and most Old Line Com- 
panies will be glad for that. 





See page 15. 





SELLING 


Herbert P. Bickley, Canadian 
author, tells Agents his ver- 





sion of "How to Sell." 
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(dA dvertisement) 


Your Companys Financial 


Position 
& 


E believe a review of the 
facts stated below will make it clear 
to you that the affairs of the Com- 
pany have been managed with sound- 
ness and conservatism so that absolute 
stability, so essential in life insurance, 
may be maintained. 


How Your Money Is Invested 
Total Assets are $81,542,681. in- 
vested as follows :— 
Per Cent 
Imount of Total 
Mortgage Loans on 





Real Estate $25,962,176 31.9 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government 2,796,171 3.4 
Others 19,985,102 24.5 
Preferred Stocks 2,305,407 2.8 
Policy Loans 19,524,679 23.9 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Building 1,500,000 1.9 
Other 4,483,830 5.5 
Cash 2,298,586 2.8 
Other Assets 2,686,730 3.3 
Total $81,542,681 100.0 


Real Estate Mortgages 


These constitute the largest per- 


centage of our total assets. They 
‘onsist of first mortgages on real 
estate located in urban areas and 


were made upon a reasonable propor- 
In 


tion of a conservative valuation. 
spite of the careful selection of these 
ives the difficulties of the de- 
Pression made it impossible for some 


mortg 


people to meet the payment of inter- 
st and taxes. 

The policy of the Company is to 
borrowers in every 


operate with 


way, consistent with the in- 


o “17 
possiIDie 


terests of our policyholders, in order 








on Fld 


Statement, | 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
$25,962,176.69 
2,796,171.00 
19,985,102.00 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


5S. Gevernment 


Bonds: U. 
Other 
Preferred Stocks 2,305,407.00 
Loans on Policies 19.524.679.13 
Real Estate: Home Office Bldg. 1,500.000.00 
Real Estate: Acquired under 
Foreclosure 
Cash 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


4.483,830.00 
2.298,585.92 
1,961,577.02 
Interest Due and Acecrned 


Total $81.542,681.47 





of real estate, of which $649,017 has 
been sold, leaving real estate owned, 
exclusive of our Home Office Build- 
ing, of $4,483,830 which is less than 
6% of our total assets. 

Real estate acquired by foreclosure 
carried the 
basis of conservative present values as 
determined by appraisals. 


There has been a decided improve- 


is in our statement on 


recent 
ment in the earnings of these proper- 


ties of improved 


rental conditions, combined with vig- 


because generally 
orous Management. 

This real estate which we carry at 
conservative present day appraisal 
values, represents a sound asset which 
should yield a fair return and even 
tually be disposed of with little, if 


any, loss. 


Bonds aggregate $22,781,273, or 





LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves and Funds $73,756,882,73 
Policy Dividends and Interest 
thereon held on Deposit 1,716,887.00 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 594,902.18 
Reserve held for Federal and State 


Payable in 1935 175,000.00 


Taxes, 
Dividends due Policyholders in 


Reduction of Premiums 106,409.40 


from 1934 earn- 
Policy Dividends 


Funds set aside 
ings to pay 
in 1935 

Reserve for Investment Fluctua- 
tions and Contingencies 


1.560,000.00 


400,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus 3,232,600.16 





Total $81.542.681.47 


tully selected industrial corporations. 

The admitted assets of the Com 
pany contained bonds in default as of 
December 31, 1934, of three corpora- 
tions only. These of 
course, carried at their market value 
of 31, 1934, which 
aggregates $248,000, or only */,, of 
1% of the Company’s admitted assets. 


bonds are, 


December 


as 


Preferred Stocks 
Preferred Stocks of leading indus 
trial, utility and railroad corporations 
total $2,305,407, and 
than 3° of our assets. Less than 2% 
of Preferred Stock 
have discontinued dividends. 


represent less 


‘ 


these holdings 


Common Stocks 
No stocks 


among the assets of the Company. 


common are included 


Valuation of Securities 
In the current annual statement as 











to avoid foreclosure and enable own- 28° of our total assets. They repre- of December 31. 1934. all bonds in 
sto keep their property. Neverthe- sent the obligations of the Federal default of interest or of questionable 
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Continued From Preceding Page) 
York Insurance Department, and all 
stocks are carried in the Company’s 
ictual market values as of 


1934. 


issets at 


December 31, 


\ll other bonds are carried at 
amortized values. “The amortization 
method is described briefly on page 
7 in this magazine. This method 


of valuation produces a vield rate on 
the investment, equal to the effective 
rate of interest at which the bond was 
purchased and thus prevent fluctua- 
tions in the earnings of the Company, 
such as would occur if the return on 
the investment was calculated on the 


ae 
basis of current market values. 


Policy Loans 
Policy loans total $19,524,679, or 
Since these 


loans are made to policyholders onl 


4 of our total assets 


within the value of their own policy 
contracts, there is, of course, no pos 


sibility of loss on such issets. 


Real Estate 
Real estate owned totals $5,983,- 
830. ot which $1,500,000, is the 
Home Office Building of the Com- 
pany in New York. 
Cash 
Cash in Banks and Home Office 


totals $2,298,586. 


Other Assets 
Orhe consisting of pre- 
miums in course of collection, interest 


total $2,686,- 


assets, 


due and accrued, etc., 
730 

Liquidity 
year’s statement the 


he Company has 


Since last 
liquid position of t 
been further strengthened by increas- 
ing the amount of cash carried and 
the amount of United States Gov- 
ernment securities immediately con- 
vertible into cash. In our Annual 
Statement of a vear ago, the total of 
these two assets was $4,295,380, 
while in tl 
$2,298,586 and United States Gov 


2,796,171, total- 


lis year’s Statement cash is 


ernment securities 


linge $5.094.757, 


$ 
which is 119° of 


the total in last vear’s statement and 
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69%. of the total in the statement 
if December 31, 1932. 


New Business 
The Company's new business tor 
the year is 26.5% greater than for 
the year 1933. This represents a com- 
bination of improved business condi- 
in the 


tions and sound 


further 


progress 
development of the field 
organization. 


Summary 
Real estate acquired through fore- 
closure is carried at a conservative 
valuation based on current appraisals. 
$400,000 has been set aside as a 
special Reserve for Investment Fluc- 
tuations and Contingencies to absorb 
possible future losses in either securi- 
ties or real estate acquired through 


foreclosure. 








20,856,625 Pe Tora, 
OY TOR 19,524,679 
S$ ’ ; 
5,412,000 SS PAID oy 
ed 4,235,000 
2,858,000 KASH Pai, _ 
SURRENDERESe 1,712,000 
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—( Advertisement) 
Policy Dividends: A new scale of 
policy dividends has been adopted for 
the year 1935 and a full year’s divyi- 
dends on the basis of this new scale 
amounting to $1,560,000, has been 
set aside. 

After meeting all contractual obli- 
gations, including the setting aside of 
reserves in excess of those required by 
law, absorbing the shrinkage in secur- 
ity values, as determined by the 
Insurance Department, setting aside 
the Reserve for Investment Fluctu- 
ations and Contingencies as set forth 
above, and a full year’s dividends, 
payable in 1935, the Statement shows 
surplus of $3,232,600, 


which is the largest amount in the 


UNAS signe d 


Company's history. 


Present Position 

We believe this, our Seventy-Fifth 
Annual Statement, discloses a finan- 
cial position which must be reassuring 
to our policyholders. Losses incident 
to the depression have been met and 
liquidated as they presented them- 
selves. All assets are valued on a 
Both total 
assets and unassigned surplus are the 
largest in the history of the Company. 


most conservative basis. 


In the seventy-five years of its 
existence, this Company has with- 
stood wars, epidemics and recurring 
financial panics and depressions. It 
has met every test and fulfilled every 
obligation. It has established a repu- 
tation for stability, conservatism and 
the highest ideals in its practices. 

The present management of the 
Company pledges to you a continua- 
tion of those practices and a main- 
tenance of those ideals which have 
given to the Company its _ high 
standing. 

The following is an extract from 
the conclusion of the report of the 
examination of your Company by the 
Insurance Department of the State of 
New York dated September 8, 1934: 
“The affairs of this Company are ably 
and conservatively managed. The 
Company is in sound financial condi- 
tion.” 
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An Appraisal of | radition 


though they be, always entail a danger in ownership. Riches, 
rather than their lack, have through the centuries burdened 
nation and man and brought them to debasement and ruin. The 
money, and the power, and the fame that ambition provoked and 
diligence gained, have bared a weakness that leads ultimately to 


failure. 


P though they b of man or institution, valuable and desirable 


When news of some disaster at sea stuns the world and lands- 
men are shocked by the seeming inefficiency and neglect which 
marks the work of rescue, the exvlanation is offered that a tradition 
of the sea is responsible for the dilatory tactics in salvaging life and 
property. 

Valorous deeds in every age on every sea in song and story have 
written a glorious epic. The exploits of heroes since Ulysses and 
7Eneas comprise a saga which is among the most cherished of man’s 
possessions. From these tales of courage and sacrifice that tradi- 
tion is derived which inspires men of the sea to bravery and death 
and yet hampers them as they proceed to accomplishment anew. 
Their course is enslaved and thwarted by tradition. The obvious 
and the direct is denied them. They must act in new circum- 
stances upon a rule of conduct which time has rendered impotent. 
Life and property and refreshened laurel are cast aside because 
tradition demands an outmoded way. 


Tradition is included among the proud possessions of every enter- 
prise that has struggled and won confidence and prestige. In the 
treasury wherein the wealth of insurance is stored, tradition has a 


place of eminence. 


Yet against tradition insurance must be on its guard. Traditions, 
says Goldsmith, make up the reasonings of the simple and serve to 
silence every inquiry. Tradition even in its definitions presents con- 
trasting meanings. Most commonly used it is a custom or a prac- 
tice which has prevailed from generation to generation, knowledge 
of which is transmitted by oral delivery. An accepted definition, 
however, terms it the act of delivery into the hands of another— 
otherwise treason. 


Tradition is fine on the sea and in the transactions of insurance. 
Its tenancy undebateably adds to the lustre and prestige of both 
institutions. When its presence precludes a freedom of decision in 
meeting the exigencies of new crises, however, its possession is a 
liability, not an asset. 


When tradition supplants sound judgment with “the reasonings 
of the simple,” truly it has become a treasonable possession. The 
flight of years occasions a constant variation in current require- 
ments and necessitates ceaseless revision of procedure and prac- 
tices if real progress is to ensue. Insurance men must not feel that 
traditions of their business are so inviolate that intelligent moderni- 


zation must be denied. 
T.JV.C 














THE ANNUITY 
SITUATION 


No. 1 of a Series 
By David A. LUNDEN-MoOoRrE 


T took, roughly, fou 


build, from the lonely outpost of 


civilization that was known as 
America, a nation which qualified as 


the mightiest and richest in the world, 


and whose citizens—individually and 


collectively—were blessed with more 


optimism and wealth than any people 
on the face of the earth. 

four days—four bleak 
in the year 1929 to stand 


It took just 
October days 
Uncle Sam on his head and shake his 
pockets clean of money. In the wake 
of the Wall Street blast came thousands 
of bank failures, hundreds of thousands 
of bankruptcies, millions of unem- 
For vast numbers of the popu 
humiliation 


ployed. 
lation it 
and despair. 


meant poverty, 
For five years thereafter the people 
United States fought a grim 
economic survival—a battle 


of the 
battle of 
that is still raging and from which, at 
the moment of writing, only the first 
ndications of victory are faintly dis- 
cernible. 

The debacle that began in 1929 
seemed so incredible that the country 
vas fairly sunk in a morass of defla 
tion and distress before it could bring 
tself to believe the true state of af- 
conceive 


pe ple couldn’t 


how the achievements of centuries of 


fairs The 


yuilding, working and saving could so 
suddenly collapse. How could the finan- 
cial heritage of generations of Amer- 
ans vanish into thin air? How could 


e richest nation in the world, the 


greatest storehouse of natural r¢ 
sources in civilization’s history, ap- 


proach bankruptcy? How could millions 
of industrious, ambitious citizens be 


stunned into inactivity and helplessness 


centuries to 





experience? 


Must annuities, now enjoying amazing favor 
with the investing public, be subjected to 
a campaign of deliberate de-populariza- 
tion? Are current yields too high in ac- 
cordance with interest rates and mortality 


Must the companies retreat 


from a great opportunity for expanded 
service? These are some of the questions 
considered in a series of articles which Mr. 
Lunden-Moore, a successful salesman of 
annuities and a mathematician of ability, 
has written for The Spectator—Ed. Note. 

















and paralyzed with bewilderment and 
fear? 

There are, of course, many answers 
to those questions, for the depression 
is a complex phenomenon; but the out- 
standing cause is simpler than many 
of our doctors of economy would have 
us believe. 

Essentially, the depression was the 
penalty the American people had to pay 
for speculation and unsound invest- 
ments. This absurd credo of getting 
rich overnight-wealth without work— 
took years to develop. But the reckon- 
ing was sudden and swift. 

It is true that speculation was in- 
duced by irresponsible promoters and 
that unsound investments were coun- 
selled by so-called accredited authori- 
ties in finance. But those who clung, 
throughout the boom years, to truly 
conservative investment principles were 
spared the grief and misery that fol- 
lowed the days of the financial up- 
heaval. 

Do you know of any life annuitant 
to whom the depression brought ruin, 
financial embarrassment or any dis- 
comfort whatsoever? 


Tite law does not permit 
whose port- 
finan- 
cial diversification and selection, to in- 


ife insurance companies, 
folios are admitted models of 
vest (except in rare instances) in com- 
mon stocks. Nevertheless, the theory 
was widely held in the nineteen-twen- 
ties that “good” common stocks were 
reliable investments: not merely for 
market profits, but for steady apprecia- 
return as well. 


on and dependable 


Millions of our citizens put the bulk of 
their savings in common stocks under 
the illusion that they were “investing,” 
not risking, their money. 

We know now that high grade com- 
mon stocks cannot absorb the bulk of 
the savings of the American investing 
public. We know now, that any attempt 
to overload the Wall Street incubator 
leads to chaos and disappointment. If 
good securities are not available, new 
and needless stocks flood the market. 
Stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone 
billion dollars. 

The first test of an 
security. How did common stocks meet 
this test in the crisis of 1929 and in 
the years thereafter? Let us glance at 
a few painful reminders. 

In September, 1929, the aggregate 
value of securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange was estimated at 
nearly ninety billion dollars—$90,000,- 
000,000. 

Less 
June 1, 
valued in round numbers at $16,140,- 
000,000, a depreciation of 
73 billion dollars. 

As for comparative prices of indi- 
vidual “blue chip” stocks, below are a 
few typical cases. 


amount to over 40 


investment is 


than three later, on 
1932, these same securities were 


years 


more than 


1929 1932 
American Can ; 184 30 
American Tel. & Tel...... 310 70 
Anaconda Copper 174 3 
General Electric ‘ 63 8 
General Motors 91 8 
Montgomery Ward 156 4 
tadio Corp. ... 114 
United States Steel . 261 21 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg 292 2s 


What of the best common stocks in 
point of return or yield? Here is an 


interesting tabulation of dividends in 
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the United States for the years under 


survey - 
l $5,964,000,000 
] 5,795,000,000 
1931.... 4,313,000,000 
l 2 2,588,000,000 
There is, roughly, a decline of 60 per 
cent in the volume of dividends from 


1929 to 1932. 


Scarcity of Securities 


were so anxious to put their 
money the Wall Street incubator 
in the nineteen-twenties that there were 
not enough American securities (even 
with the new ones that were spawned 
daily) to meet the demand, and many 
investment houses, seeking new outlets, 


People 
into 


began to promote the sale of foreign 
securities; anything would do. 

The floating of dubious foreign se- 
curities is one of the darkest chapters 
in the doleful story of the depression, 
and this phase of the investment mar- 
ket culminated in a Senatorial investi- 
gation. Sen. Hiram Johnson told the 
United States Senate in March, 1932, 
that “From 1914 to 1930 nearly $7,000,- 
000,000 of European securities, govern- 
mental and corporate, were offered in 
the United States.” In round numbers 
two and one-half billion of are 
still outstanding, with staggering losses 


these 


to the American people! 

The outstanding obligations of Latin 
America in the United States were esti- 
mated at $1,600,000,000. Their market 
value on Jan. 1, 1932, amounted to 
$422,000,000—a depreciation of $1,178,- 
000,000. A 


bonds are in 


number of 
default altogether. 
Out of 203 foreign bonds listed on the 
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|} 1924 | 


New York Stock Exchange, 190 sold 


far below par in 1933. 
Number 


Loss 


Low on Each of Bond 

Par in 1933 Bond Issued 
$100 Between $3-$10 $90 21 issues 
100 Zetween 10- 20 sO 27 issues 
100 Between 20- 30 70 31 issues 
100 Between 30- 40 60 28 issues 
100 Between 40- 50 50 19 issues 
100 Between 50- 60 40 13 issues 
100 Between 60- 70 30 12 issues 
100 3etween T0- 80 20 12 issues 
100 Between 80- 90 10 13 issues 
100 Between 90-100 0 14 issues 


No review, however brief, of the fi- 
nancial graveyards should omit men- 
tion of the so-called guaranteed mort- 
gages. In New York State this form of 
investment was most popular. Widows 
females, in search of posi- 

put their 
guaranteed 

guaranteed 


and aged 
tive security, 
sources in 

Some 121,063 
aggregating $972,311,706 were sold in 
the State of New York. Today prac- 
tically all the principal mortgage guar- 
anty companies are under “rehabilita- 
tion.” Most of companies will 
have to be liquidated. There is little 
left for certificate holders in these com- 


slender re- 
mortgages! 


mortgages 


these 


panies. Superintendent Van Schaick of 
New York, in charge of the “Rehabili- 
tation” speaks on the matter of loans to 
such holders: “There some dire 
need cases for which may 
too late. Two banking institutions in 
New York City have agreed to make 
small sums available for loans to ce) 
tificate holders in extreme need.” 

In 1932 there were 47 mortgage com 
New York State 
with combined capital and surplus of 
$184,000,000 $2.823.000.000 total 
guarantees outstanding. com- 
permitted to 


are 


relief come 


panies operating in 


and 
Private 
operate on 


panies were 





39! 
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this basis of seven cents on the dollar. 
Why, the National Government, as in- 
dicated by Federal Reserve ratios, 
rarely showed less than 60 cents on the 
dollar in respect to its obligations. 

Finally, what of the banks? Even 
those which were not, through security 
affiliates, directly engaged in the spec- 
ulative debauch were sorely pressed. 
They went to the wall by the thousands, 
Below is a casualty list issued by the 
Federal Reserve authorities. It is in- 
teresting to note that failures were in 
abundance long before the stock mar- 
ket and business collapse of 1929. 





BANK SUSPENSIONS 

Year Ended 

June, 1930 Numbet Deposits 
1920 17 10,725,000 
1921 $356 2,283,000 
922 165 162,147,000 
1923 574 102,233,000 
19°24 942 270,075,000 
1925 608 152,701,000 
1926 638 77,796,000 
1927 1,013 298,176,000 
gus 505 144,110,000 
1929 76 162,534,000 
930 76! 345,013,000 
1931 1555 1,087,314,000 
1932 2? 430 1,761,002,000 


The tabulation mercifully concludes 


with the year 1932. In 1933, the yea 


of the moratorium, there were 3500 
bank failures. In 1920 there were 


close to 31,000 banks. Today, 1935, there 
are about 16,000 banks doing business 
United States. Even this 
number of banks is utterly 
superflous. It is not necessary for 16,- 
000 banks to transact the nation’s busi- 
ness. The Banker reports 
that in 1926 100 largest banks held 42 


in the con- 


densed 


A merican 


per cent of commercial deposits, in 1930 

55 per cent. 
held 
10) 


42 per cent and in 1934 
In 1934 banks 


close 


100 largest 
(Continued on page 
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With the Editors 


A Sane Amendment 

HE keen eye which the New 

York Insurance Department 
keeps upon matters coming under 
its jurisdiction was further evi- 
denced last week by the introduc- 
tion to the lawmakers of a meas- 
ure designed to amend _ section 
143, subdivision 15, of the insur- 
ance law. Sponsored by As- 
semblyman Moran, the amend- 
ment provides for the deletion of 
the words “This section shall not 
apply to contracts of insurance 
upon property located without 
this State.” 

Section 143 of the New York 
law deals with certificates of au- 
thority for brokers and the exist- 
ing terminology, says the depart- 
ment, “Has been advanced as 
authority for persons to repre- 
sent insurers not admitted to 
New York.” In other words, con- 
tentions have been made that 
the section would, for instance, 
permit a New York broker to 
originate a piece of business out- 
side the State and place it in a 
company not admitted to Empire 
territory. The point at issue is, 
however, that the New York De- 
partment has consistently held 
that section 143 did not confer 
such authority, and the present 
move to amend the law is in line 
with the Department’s reiterated 
stand. When the amendment is 
carried, as it probably will be, the 
Insurance Department’s supervi- 
sion over brokers writing outside 
business in non-admitted com- 
panies will be strengthened. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Brokers realizes. that 
clarifications of law such as the 
proposed amendment to section 
143 will remove ambiguous defini- 
tions from insurance legislation 
and will thus benefit the business. 
At the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, the amendment was held 
to be without the province of that 
organization, though recognized 
as desirable, and a similar posi- 
tion has been taken by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

It is in 


matters such as this 


amendment that the New York 
Department fulfills its true func- 
tion of intelligent supervision for 
the benefit of assureds, field men 
and companies alike. 


Where to Go? 


HEN economy in insurance 

company management be- 
came the watchword of the de- 
pression night, and when it be- 
came apparent that careless 
underwriting would certainly 
lead to disaster, the screws were 
applied and home-office caution 
leaned over backward in trying 
to get away from risks which had 
once been considered acceptable 
but which then suddenly became 
“doubtful.” 

So far was underwriting cau- 
tion permitted to go that the in- 
surance market developed thou- 
sands of “floaters” in the form of 
risks which were going from door 
to door begging for entry. When- 
ever high-grade business accom- 
panied them they were greeted 
with an open hand if not with en- 
thusiastic welcome. Otherwise 
their reception was frigid indeed 
and the producer who had them 
in his keeping found his infants 
becoming white elephants. The 
attitude of some of the clients to 
whom these risks belonged be- 
came anything but friendly to- 
ward insurance companies. The 
clients could not readily under- 
stand why their business, which 
formerly was written with some 
freedom, suddenly was anathema. 
The risks themselves continued 
to be dragged from pillar to post. 

Here is a condition within the 
business which presents a nice 
problem for solution during the 
long nights of the current season. 
Where shall doubtful and bad 
risks, having no good business to 
“sweeten” them, be placed? Just 
now many potential assureds are 
unable to get needed protection 
because of the downward direc- 
tion of underwriting thumbs. The 
present situation loses commis- 
sions, breeds bad feeling on the 
part of possible clients and ad- 
versely affects many angles of in- 
surance. 


Chicago Separation 


NFORCEMENT of separation 
in the Windy City seems to 
have been given an anasthetic 
with the adoption of amendments 
and resolutions last week by the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters 
which constitute a tacit admission 
that the principle is ineffectual, at 
least for the present, in that terri- 
tory. A standing conference com- 
mittee to handle the details of the 
subject was created but this, like 
similar committees in commerce, 
industry and politics, means a 
suspension of present activity on 
behalf of the proposal. 

When the E.U.A. idea of sepa- 
ration in excepted cities was 
first broached with somewhat 
grandiloquent gestures and man- 
dates, The Spectator indicated 
that the fire companies had bitten 
off more than their dental equip- 
ment would permit them com- 
fortably to masticate. We held 
the move to be premature and, 
while we are human enough to 
like having out forecasts proved, 
we feel that considerations of 
business benefit should outweigh 
any proximate question of local or 
personal interest. 

Separation, to be fully effective, 
must be universal and must 
embody the idea of separating 
mutuals from stock companies in 
agencies as well as_ dividing 
affiliated and non-affiliated stock 
companies in specified production 
offices. This procedure is essen- 
tial if confusion in the mind of 
the public is to be avoided. 

It is a hopeful sign that agents 
and company men still feel the 
Chicago situation open to study 
and survey and are proceeding to 
gather their shattered forces for 
another attack on the problem. 
We have enough confidence in the 
astuteness of insurance leaders to 
believe the business incapable of 
presenting a difficulty which exec- 
utives and agents cannot over- 
come, but the end of the Chicago 
trouble is not yet and cooperation 
and expediency will have to 
marry there before the infant 
success can be legitimatized. 
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Time 


New life insurance production for 
1934 showed a 10.1 per cent increase 
over 1933, while the December, 1934, 
volume was greater than for any 
previous month in the year and was 
17.2 per cent ahead of December, 
1933, according to reports of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 





E. Parker Waggoner, formerly first 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agents, is elected president and field 
director of the Buffalo Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 





M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Week Committee for 1935, an- 
nounces that May 13 to 18, inclusive, 
has been designated as the period of 
the observance for 1935. 





Ross B. Gordon, vice-president and 
supervisor of applications of the 
State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Worcester, Mass., is elected | 


a member of the board of directors 
of the company. 





The Washington National Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago is 
elected a member of the American 
Life Convention of Chicago. 





Proposal to change the status of 
the Pathfinder Life of Grand Island, 
Nebr., from a mutual to a stock basis 
was to have been acted upon by 
policyholders at a meeting called 
for January 30. 





Harry J. Boyle, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Southwestern 
department at Dallas for the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, is 
appointed general manager of the 
Pacific Coast department at San 
Francisco. 





John E. Downey is elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Company and the World 
Fire & Marine. 





John McGinley, general manager 
of casualty lines in the Greater New 
York territory of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, is appointed a 
vice-president of the company. 





John G. Yost, vice-president in 
charge of the agency department of 
the American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore, is elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 





The Maryland Casualty Company 
elects John A. Hartman secretary and 
treasurer; B. H. Bratney, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the bonding de- 
partment; William T. Harper, vice- 
president and director of the pro- 
duction department; Peter H. May, 
vice-president and comptroller, and 
George E. Tribble, vice-president in 
charge of investments. 





The Monetary Times estimates total 
fire losses in Canada during 1934 at 
$26,773,670, a reduction of about 
$9,300,000 from the total for the 
preceding year and $12,000,000 


under the 1932 total. 
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ISOUNDINGS 


———By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————! 














HE “institution of insurance” is a favor- 

ite phrase in the literature of our busi- 

ness but it isedoubtful if the rank and file 
in the field are yet apprised of the true sig- 
nificance of the term or infused with the 
spirit it should engender. 

Recently I discussed with a sizable pro- 


ducer (one not affiliated with either the 
agents’ or brokers’ associations) the pro- 


posed monopolistic fund legislation in New 
York. 

“I have been besieged,” he told me, “with 
requests to use what political influence | 
have in lining up opposition to the monopo- 
listic state fund bill. I must confess the 
hullabaloo over it leaves me cold. I have 
found the companies most indifferent to the 
compensation lines I have submitted and 
have been able to place such business only by 
buttering it with a liberal premium volume 
in other lines. Why should I help pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire?” 

The man who so spoke makes a splendid 
living out of the insurance business, yet I 
should hesitate to describe him as an “insur- 
ance man” or identify him with the “institu- 
tion of insurance.” Capitalizing on certain 
social and business contacts he succeeds in 
having a certain amount of insurance busi- 
ness “thrown” his way which he in turn 
“places” with various companies. 

That is the sum and substance of his game. 
Of insurance as a social instrument, as a 
great economic force and as a cooperative 
institution that softens the blows of misfor- 
tune for mankind he has no conception. An 
insurance company is to him the source of a 


' commission and nothing more. 
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Tide 


The Federal Reserve Board, in the 
most optimistic summary of general 
business and financial conditions it 
has issued in many months, reports 
that in December its seasonally ad- 
justed indexes of industrial produc- 
tion and factory employment in- 
creased sharply. 





Farm income during the calendar 
year 1934 approximated $6,091 ,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,040,000,000 
over the $5,051,000,000 reported in 
1933, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics announces in Washington. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended Jan. 26, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, closed Monday at 127.40 
and closed Saturday at 127.19. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
29.48 and closed Saturday at 28.71. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
98.03 and closed Saturday at 97.64. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.97 
and closed Saturday at 94.92. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 56 per cent of capacity. 
The Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 5I1'/2 per cent re- 
ported last week. 





Grain prices drifted lower on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week in 
a series of dull sessions marked by 
lack of speculative interest. Fresh 
arrivals of corn and wheat remain 
light. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a comparatively narrow range 
and in the end were net | point 
higher to | point lower on old crop 
months and 5 to 6 points higher on 
new crops. 





Class | railroads of the United 
States installed 24,103 new freight 
cars in 1934, compared with 1,879 
new freight units placed in service in 
1933, the Association of American 
Railroads announces, while 59 new 
steam locomotives and 31! new electric 
locomotives were placed in service 
last year, compared with one new 
steam locomotive installed in 1933. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 19 totaled 562,- 
955 cars, which was an increase of 
9,280 cars above the preceding week. 





Automobile manufacturers at De- 
troit have reached the highest level 
attained since 1930, the first three 
weeks showing an actual output in 
excess of 225,000 units. Based on 
present sales indications an output 
of 275,000 cars in January and 350,- 
000 in the short month of February 
is anticipated. 








THE ANNUITY SITUATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


to 22 billions of the 40 billions in com- 


mercial bank deposits. Why should 
every Tom, Dick and Harry run a 
bank? Such practice is an enormous 


waste of the nation’s savings. 


I, the light of this record 


what was the average investor to do? 
Where was he to turn? 

Investment in common stocks had 
proved a gamble; purchase of foreign 
issues sheer financial suicide. Inter- 
mediate issues such as guaranteed 
mortgages, investment trusts, and the 
like, were equally as bad. Bond buying 
requires substantial technical knowl- 


edge, expert financial judgment, cease- 
less attention and care. 


The conservative investor could ex- 
pect little guidance from the old 
sources of financial wisdom. Bankers 
and brokers were tinkering with the 
machine that had broken down. For a 
while our financial wizards were hope- 
ful of reviving the old economy. Sev- 


eral months after the big crash they 
even succeeded in blowing a breath of 
life into the Wall Street incubator, and 
a little Bull market 
life, to flourish for a brief span and as 


rapidly came to 


rapidly sputter out. 


Despite the commonly accepted the- 


ory that the average investor was per- 


manently infected with speculation 


fever, and that he would be back in 
the market at the first rumble of a 
boom, it gradually became apparent 
that he had had his fill. Wonder of 


turned his back on the lure 
of speculative profits and easy money! 
Whe re 


and his new savings? 


wonders, he 


did he go with his salvage 


One of the institutions toward which 
he turned his steps was life insurance. 


As an 


instrument of protection, and as 


an incentive for thrift, the life insur- 
ance policy is recognized by every 
American citizen, rich and poor. Ap- 


preciation of it as an investment of the 


order, however, has been gradual. 


A half-century ago life insurance in 


first 


this country was, in reality, “death in 
surance.” Policies provided almost ex 


clusively for beneficiaries, and 90 cents 


of every dollar in policy proceeds went 
to them. As insurance developed, how 
ever, policies were modified to accomo 
date the 


mands of 


investment de- 
Cash 


and 
pol icyh ders. 
were 


savings 
living 
and surrender values increased, 
loan privileges created and a variety of 
settlement options introduced. 
Life insurance became an 
part of a conservative financial 
Equities in 


integral 
pro- 


gram policies were ac- 


tively listed as strong assets. The defi- 
nitely calculated return on life insur- 
ance investments became an important 
factor in any program of planned ac- 
cumulations. 

“Life insurance for the living” has 
reached such a point in its development 
that in the year 1932 only 29 cents of 
every dollar paid by insurance com- 
panies appeared in the nature of a 
death benefit, and 71 cents went to liv- 
ing policyholders and annuitants. Pay- 
ments by old line legal reserve life in- 
surance companies in 1932 and 1933 
were distributed as follows: 


Paid as death claims 
Paid for matured endowments. . 
Annuities and disability oes 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed, and purchased 
Dividends to policyholders... coer 


Accustomed to eminently satisfac- 
tory dealings with life insurance com- 
panies, happily convinced of their im- 
pregnable strength in the face of the 
most trying conditions, and cognizant 
of the fact that properly selected poli- 
cies yielded very good returns (apart 


from their protective functions), 
thousands of investors fled from the 
steps of shaky financial institutions 


and sought to place their funds in re- 
positories stamped with the hall-mark 
of life insurance. 

What 
other 


there 
refuge in a 


found some- 
than 


storm, something more than a 


they was 


thing mere 
forced 
compromise with their earlier invest- 
ment ambitions. They found custom 
made investment contracts exactly tail- 
orded to their needs, the perfect answer 
to their financial dilemma; they found, 
or rediscovered to their delight, the 
annuity. 

It will be the purpose of later arti- 
cles in this series to dwell at length on 


the peculiar virtues of the annuity 
which suggest it as the cornerstone of 
a new economy in this country. Al- 


ready the government has indicated an 
interest. It suffices to say at this junc- 
ture that an unprecedented demand for 
annuities is already in evidence, a de- 
mand so deep-seated and sincere that 
continued and permanent growth is 
surely augured. 

From $18,000,000 in annuity premi- 
ums in 1923 to $265,000,000 in 1933- 
thus the phenomenal growth of annui- 
ties over a decade! 

Following are considerations of an- 
nuities received by American companies 
as reported in the Insurance Year Book. 


1923 $18,265,128 

1924 25,811,212 

1925 43,867,276 

co) Sere , 47,115,098 

2 Saree 60,632,124 

7) or sees 108,229,692 

1929.... 99,170,090 

1930 107,772,972 

Sean ctausnes 183,698,477 

"epee 190,056,983 

1933 265,337,246 
The increase recorded is over 137( 
per cent. In the great decade of life 
insurance expansion—1920 to 1930~ 


neither life insurance premiums (new 
and renewals) nor insurance in force 


increased much over 150 per cent. 
These increases are even more striking 
and significant when compared with 


the premiums for new insurance dur- 
ing the same period. As the illustra- 
tion on this page shows, annuity pre- 
miums have steadily crept up on the 





income from the sale of new life in- 
surance until, in 1933, they eclipsed 
the latter by twenty-five millions of 


dollars! 


The facts are in the figures. 
Facing them we reach the clear con- 
clusion that the annuity is no longer 
a minor adjunct of life insurance ser- 
vice; it is no longer, as the phrase has 
it, “the coming thing.” The annuity 
has arrived. What other form of in- 
vestment, with the possible exception 
of Government bonds, can point to such 
steadily increasing favor with the pub- 
lic in the past decade? Projected on 
its present rate of growth, the annuity 
is a candidate for the top ranking in 
the conservative investment field. 

Life insurance reached its present 
eminent position in the American 
scheme of things by means of a half- 
century of vigorous selling, amounting 
almost to evangelism, backed by a 
splendid record of integrity and per- 
formance. 

Annuities, though basking in the re- 
flection of life insurance strength anc 
dependability, enjoyed no correspond- 
ing promotional impetus. Alert agents. 
here and there, have been quick to sensé 
the trend in their favor and have be- 
come specialists in the field; some com- 
panies have been more forward thar 
others in advertising the contract 
and stimulating its sale by the estab- 
lishment of special home office depart- 
ments (with emphasis on the grou} 
annuity); but chiefly the forward 
march of the annuity has been a buyer 
movement. One might, in truth, turn 
the tables on the old life insurance 
slogan to say: “Annuities are not sold, 
they are bought.” 
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This spontaneous character of the 
annuity’s progress does not, unfor- 
tunately make it a universal and un- 


mitigated joy to the institution of life 
insurance. It carries with it the cor- 
ollary that the companies were un- 
expectant of the volume of business so 
suddenly produced and the hint that 
they might, as judged by their previ- 
ous indifference, be indisposed to wel- 
come the new trend. 

Evidence of this reaction is not en- 
tirely wanting. Though the companies 
continue, in their literature and in 
their administration of agencies, to ad- 
yocate in a casual manner the sale of 
annuities, and though they are, to a 
certain extent, absorbing all the funds 
seeking deposit, there is abroad a 
growing feeling of skepticism regard- 
ing the true executive attitude toward 
annuity production. 

There is, in short, a widespread belief 
that company executives are frankly 
perturbed over the unrestrained popu- 
larity of the life annuity, that they 
somewhat begrudgingly accept, at this 
time, the lump-sum deposits of imme- 
diate annuities which render more 
acute the vexing problems of the in- 
vestment departments. 

Briefly, it is said that the position 
of many influential executives is to this 
effect: that the prevailing low rate of 
interest, combined with the unfavorable 
(to the companies) mortality among 
annuitants, make the writing of an- 
nuitants a questionable financial ven- 
ture and that the situation will have 
to be remedied by reducing the yield. 

Waiving, for the moment, consider- 
ation of these technical factors, it 
might be worth while, at this point, to 
touch on some of the broader aspects 
f the problem. 

Though conservatism is the rock on 
which the institution of life insurance 
rests, history shows that its most il- 
lustrious servants, its most influential 
builders, were anything but hidebound 
wr timid. 

I have before me, for example, a fac- 
simile of a policy issued to Daniel 
Webster by the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston. 
To quote a few lines: 


TRAVELING RESTRICTIONS: 
Provided, however, and this policy is 
made upon condition, that in case said 
Daniel Webster shall die upon the seas, 
the same shall be void and of no effect. 
If the insured shall, without consent, 
go and remain for one month or more, 
between the first day of May and the 
last of October, south of the southern 
boundaries of Virginia and Kentucky 
or west of the River Mississippi; or 
shall enter into any military or naval 
service, this policy shall be null and 
void and of no effect. 


From a historical point of view this 
strange document clearly illustrates the 
evolution of the institution of life in- 


v4 
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surance in the United States. Such a 
provision today would be regarded as 
sheer nonsense. Any company attempt- 
ing to sell policies so restricted would 
be out of business in a month. Yet 
there were skeptics in Daniel Webster’s 
day, and since, who predicted disaster 
for the institution of life insurance if 
policies were liberalized in any way. 

After all, the present life insurance 
policy, devoid of scarcely any restric- 
tions, is not essentially a product of 
evolution but is closely associated with 
courage and enterprise. As a matter 
of fact, a policyholder today, provided 
the contract is two years old, can fly 
the Pacific or participate in any dan- 
gerous enterprise. Had companies re- 
mained within the boundaries of fear 
and inexperience, the life insurance 
business would have remained a negli- 
gible factor even today. 

Examples of pioneering in the face 
of criticism and doubt are manifold in 
the history of life insurance and could 
be quoted here ad infinitum. Progress 
and conservatism are not incompatible. 
When they have gone forward, hand- 
in-hand, as they have characteris- 
tically in the development of life in- 
surance, they have together built the 
greatest institutions in the service of 
mankind. 

In this article we have pictured the 
plight of millions of Americans deluded 
in their attempt to make the earnings 
of their active years provide a sub- 
stantial stay for the declining period 
of life, the criminal waste of tremen- 
dous sums in worthless securities and 
the resultant voluntary choice of the 
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life annuity as the ideal guarantee that 
it would not happen again. 

The situation presents to the great 
life insurance companies of America 
at once an appeal for a greater service 
than they have yet rendered and a 
boundless opportunity for growth and 
expansion. 

It would be a pity indeed if this flow 
of funds, this great river whose natural 
course skirts the life insurance terri- 
tory, were to be turned away as an 
agent of destruction, when through the 
gateway of the annuity it could be 
guided into the performance of needed 
and beneficent work. 

Manifestly, there is much at stake, 
both for the companies and the public, 
in the disposition that is made of the 
annuity question. For a certainty it 
would be an act of folly for the life 
insurance companies to undertake the 
trusteeship of the vast funds that the 
public is anxious to deposit with them 
at present annuity yields if indisputable 
calculations clearly predict trouble. It 
would be a folly of equal magnitude if, 
through mere lack of vision and cour- 
age, one of the potentially great 
branches of insurance service were to 
be hampered and discouraged at the 
critical point in its development. 

What of the obstructions about which 
talk is current? What of current and 
future interest rates? What of the 
mortality of annuitants? In the next 
article in this series these factors will 
be definitely analyzed 
with American conditions and 
pean experience. 
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THE CHARACTER 


OF YOUR WORK 


By WALTER CLUFF 


LONG while ago I made the state- 
Ao that too often life insurance 

men do not adequately realize the 
magnitude of the work they perform. 
“Who has it within his grasp to per- 
form a nobler work? What other line 
of endeavor offers a wider field for the 
cultivation and display of the nobler 
emotions of the human soul?” 

In line with this thought, I picked 
up a story the other day from one of 
our exchanges, setting out that as a 
certain representative delivered a death 
claim check, the beneficiary, turning to 
her little girl, remarked: “Thank God, 
we won’t have to worry now.” 

That struck the representative as 
rather peculiar. He is the one, so he 
thought, who had worked hard, had 
sold the husband the life insurance, had 
helped him to keep it in force, and had 
done many other things to encourage 
the husband, so the agent thought that 


he was the one the beneficiary ought to 
be thanking. In other words, the agent 
thought that in the mind of the widow 
God was getting credit for the agent’s 
hard work. 

In a more sober moment afterward, 
however, in thinking over the situation, 
the underwriter began to realize just 
how the beneficiary felt when she made 
the exclamation, and concluded that 
after all this business of selling life in- 
surance must be a wonderful job if the 
work of the agent means so much to 
others that they sometimes give God 
the thanks for the benefits derived from 
the efforts of the agent. 

Quite definitely that incident sets out 
the real character of the work of writ- 
ing life insurance. You do a job for 
which other people thank God. Could 
a higher tribute be paid to any other 
class of men? 
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“One hundred years ago, the New England Mutual received from 
Massachusetts ¢he first charter for a mutual life insurance company 


in America. ; 
gist ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘ ~ 
yOrated 11 d 3 
Incorporated in 1836, ineieinny on sien 
organization was not com \ t ,' , ie Q 
. , Assets | rédsé $19,405,057) . . « 3307, 740,07 
pleted until 1843, because ma! bi i“ et ad re 
- . ¥ . secu! alues at oved by tional on t 
of a widespread depres tion Insurance Comn 
sion which paralyzed all Liabilities (increase $19,787,992) . 291,723,404 
business. Including policy reserves of 3255.9 9,003 ar 











.* ° ; 59,5 9 tor dividends in 1935 
“Since that time, in spite ; 
‘aaa ss ”s Net Surplus .........$ 16,017,470 
ot wars, epidemics and de 
pressions, this company Increases 
has gone steadily torward. Results iv 1934 ver 1933 
Its report tor last year, the Insurance in Force $1,281,764,104 $32,150,479 
~ sae ay New Lite Insurance 143,829,078 29,895,10 
gist in its long lite, shows N cD oe +5» ge erg pe 
bs ; New Lite Premiums 8,349,764 2,622,135 
many striking increases. Total Premiums 50,220,324 5,153,160 
A complete copy sent on Interest and Rents Rec’d 13,702,564 819,577 
Total Income 69,519,962 6,395,015 


request. 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 









































NEW INSURANCE jn Millions Directors 








POI ITT; ” 


ASSETS 


rerereny 


GORDON ABBOT 
CHARLES B. BARNES 
ROBERT D. BREWER 





1924 $153,950,139 





VICTOR M. CUTTER 1926 184,438,202 
JAMES DEAN 1928 219,028,990 

; — 
WM. ARTHUR DUPEE 1930 253,486,536 


ALLAN FORBES 
REGINALD FOSTER 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 1934 307,740,874 
PHILIP STOCKTON 


1932 27738775373 
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A Sales Talk That Has Sold 
Many Policies 
By HEeRBerT P. BICKLEY 
N a recent article I suggested that his poor prospect a decent chance to present earning power. Is that not a 


one of the things a sales manager 

should be able to do, and do, was 
to help his men talks 
so attractive that when the agent ‘tried 
it out she would want him 
to take They should be so 
good that the agent himself would in- 
voluntarily apply the various points of 
his talk to his own case and figure out 


prepare sales 
on the wife’ 


one too. 


how much it would cost him at his age. 

That is not such a big order as it 
seems on the surface. In the first place 
every policy issued by the companies 
of today is a mighty attractive proposi- 
tion, and, if intelligently explained will 
appeal to any right thinking man or 
woman. The trouble is that half the 
time the life insurance man doesn’t 
properly understand his policies him- 
self, and, in trying to explain them, 
becomes so involved that the prospect, 
in pity, terminates the interview by tell- 
ing him that even if it was as good as 
he is trying to make it out to be he 
wouldn’t want it. 

This indicates that one of the first 
things the agent must do to fit him- 
self to sell his policies is to know some- 
thing about them. We will assume that 
he does and go on from there. 

The first talk I will try to demon- 
stater will be one of general appeal. 
A policy that will look good to the 
prospect who is generous as well as to 
the one whose nature it is to look after 
himself first and others after. It will 
be on a plan that will fit the young 
man or the middle-aged spinster, in 
fact it is a policy that everybody will 
want if explained in an attractive way 
without too much of the worn-out 
jargon about “policies,” “premiums” 
and “surrender values.” 

We will try to link up the main fea- 
tures of our policy with the intimate 
things in the prospect’s own life and 
if he is shown the consequences of his 
refusal to insure, at least leave him 
a loop-hole through which he can go 
back on his first decision without loss 
of pride. Many a policy has been last 
simply because the agent never gave 
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say “I will.” 

In order also, to show that there is 
not 
mystery about putting a few ideas to- 
gether for a sales talk I will say this, 
that if you don’t feel particularly redo- 
lent of bright ideas 
talk at any time, simply pick up the 
current of the standard 
magazines on life insurance salesman- 
ship and read it through. When you 
are finished you will be so full of ideas 
out and in- 
sure the agents of rival companies. 


necessarily any secret code or 


for an attractive 


issue of any 


that you will want to go 


An Illustration 


*7 


For purposes of illustration, our 
hypothetical agent is a young man who 
thinks that the Ordinary Life leaves 
something to be desired, so we will have 
him sell a man a long term endowment. 
He will use the good old “Self-Com- 
pleting Savings Plan” and make the 
best of it without the Total Disability 
Income feature which was at one time 
its chief attraction. But people are 
more conservative-minded than 
they used to be and do not need the 


now 


same vivid coloring in their pictures 
that they once demanded. We will use 
only the Endowment at 60 with Dis- 
ability Premium Waiver and Double 
Indemnity Accident Benefit. 

Are you a regular saver of money, 
Mr. Higgins? (If the answer is “yes”) 
Allow me to congratulate you. A sav- 
ings account is a splendid thing.... (If 
the answer is “no”) But you intend, of 
course, to start a savings account some 
day, don’t you? I would not for a mo- 
ment suggest that you disturb the sys- 
tem of saving you now follow, but your 
mind is not completely closed to a new 
idea, is it? Your main idea in establish- 
ing this savings account Mr. Higgins, 
is doubtless to provide against the un- 
certainties of the future. You want to 
create a fund that will purchase your 
own independence when you are old, 
or provide an income for those you 
leave behind should you die. An income 
that will partly, at least, replace your 





rough outline of your saving plan, Mr. 
Higgins? 

Should you be taken ill, Mr. Higgins, 
or if anything should happen to pre- 
vent you from earning, could you con- 
tinue your payments to your savings 
fund and 70 the 
money that you are planning to save? 
What is more likely, is that you would 
have to use the money you had already 
saved to help keep the wolf from the 


receive at age 65 or 


door. 

Possibly, however, your relatives or 
your wife’s relatives might assist you 
your wife might go to 
work to help you preserve the bit of 


financially, or 


capital you and she had been able to 
The 


that you and she had had to sacrifice 


put by for a rainy day. money 
something for would require a lot of 
protection if you were incapacitated. 
Under the plan | suggest, should you 
become disabled, the payments to your 
saving fund would be continued with- 
out further cost to you, and when you 
reached age 60 or 65 would re- 
ceive the full amount of the estate you 


And that is not 


you 


had hoped to create. 
all, Mr. Higgins. 
Should you not live to old age, should 
you in short die from any cause what- 
ever, the full amount of your hoped for 
estate would be paid to the person or 
persons you wished most to benefit. 
How much are you able to save, Mr. 
Higgins? About $10 a week? That’s 
splendid. Not many men are doing as 
much as that. I than 
convinced that my plan will appeal to 
you. This little chart will perhaps help 
you to understand what I am trying to 


am more ever 


explain. 

You are about 30 aren’t you Mr. Hig- 
gins? And you probably figure on re- 
tiring about age 60. (Draw chart on 
piece of paper while speaking.) (If you 
practice this at home it will add tre- 
mendously to the facility of your 
presentation.) 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Congratulations, 
Mrs. Matthews! 


You are the honor Jeffersonian for 
1935. 
100%, 


ness exposed has earned for you the 


Your 1934 renewal record of 


plus your volume of busi- 


Presidency of the Julian Price Club. 





Mrs. Edna Tate Matthews lives in 
Moorhead, Mississippi. For the past 
eight years she has rendered valuable 
service to her clients, as exemplified 


by her splendid service record. 











A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Julian Price, President Greensboro, North Carolina 




















Building the 
Best Company 


This Company is not interested in any 
opportunity to add to its field force by in- 
ducing a salesman to quit the service of 
another life company. If a man of 
another company wishes to join our sales 
force conversations will be started after 
reference to his manager or to his com- 


pany s Home Office. 


It is our policy and program to train and 
guide men who have not had previous ex- 
perience in life insurance as our selling 
associates. This is the way we are build- 
ing one of the best life insurance com- 
panies. It is a happy and inspiring work 
in which to be engaged. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SACRAMENTO 


oO. J. LACY, President 





*“There’s A Pacific Mutual Plan That Fits” 


MODIFIED LIFE 
TERM EXPECTANCY 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 


MODERN—LOW-COST—NON- 3 
*“ PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


Ideal wherever a protection need has 


been created by 


Current Personal Indebtedness 
Mortgage Indebtedness 

Business Obligations 

Need for Business Expansion 
Estate Impairment 

Increased Family Responsibilities 


Estate Tax Requirements 





Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company a carom 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN., presioenr 


Assets—Over $198,000,000 


HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 























-PHCENIX 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.LTD. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


Metropolitan, Suburban and Brokerage Departments 
90 Maiden Lane 


1782 — = — 1935 
Time Tested Depression-proof 


An Insurance Company that has endured and prospered 
for over 150 years is a good one to represent. 


You can expect such a Company to continue in the future 
to uphold proper practices and co-operate with its Agents 
as it has in the past. 


One hundred and fifty-three years means more than age— 
it means experience, sound and sane judgment. under- 


writing skill. 
PHCENIX . 
INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 90 Maiden Lane 
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New and Retired Record for 1934 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
RETIRED IN 1934 


Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Co., Spx 
reinsured by the Illinois Bankers’ Life A 
Monmouth, III. 

American Medical Life Co., Spokane, Wash.; purchased by 
the Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept. 30. 

Great Republic Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
insurance commissioner appointed conservator May 7. 

Harvester Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex.; reinsured by 
the Trinity Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Independent Life Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn.; rein- 
sured by the Standard Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Kansas Life Insurance Co., Topeka, Kan.; reinsured by the 
Pyramid Life Company, Topeka, Kan. 

Northland Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn.; not re- 
licensed June 1. 

Our Home Life Insurance Co., Washington, D. C.; rein- 
sured by the Illinois Bankers’ Life Assurance Co., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 

Peoria Life Insurance Co., Peoria, Ill.; reinsured by the 
Alliance Life Insurance Co. 

Register Life Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa; reinsured 
by the Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Sentinel Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
merged with the American Savings Life Insurance Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Mo.; placed 
in receivership Aug. 4; receiver appointed and corpora- 
tion dissolved. 

State Life of Illinois, Chicago, lll.; placed in receivership 
July 20. 

Surety Life Insurance Co., 
appointed April 27. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
RETIRED IN 1934 


American Benefit Life Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; in 
receivership. 

American Central Burial Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
liquidating in 1934. 

Bavarian National Association of N. A., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
merged with the Unity Life & Accident Insurance Assn. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., July 26. 

Federal Mutual Benefit Co., Huron, S. C.; business rein- 
sured by the Life Benefit Inc., Huron, S. C., Sept. 1. 

Franklin Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Greek Catholic Roumanian Union Beneficial & Cultural So- 
ciety of the U. S. of N. A., Aurora, IIll.; referred to 
Attorney General for dissolution. 

Hancock County Mutual Life Association, Carthage, IIl.; 
referred to Attorney General for dissolution. 

Hennepin Benevolent Society, Aberdeen, S. D.; membership 
transferred to Hub City Life & Benefit Association, Aber- 
deen. S. D., Sept. 27. 

Klamath Valley Hospital, Inc., Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
licenses revoked Feb. 15. 

Loyal American Life Association, Chicago, Ill.; reinsured 
by the Ben Hur Life Association, Crawfordsville, II]. 
Mid-State Life Insurance Co., Marshall, Mo.; placed in re- 

ceivership Nov. 1. 

Oakland Mutual Life Insurance Association, Oakland, Cal.; 
reinsured by the Eureka Mutual Life Association. 

Pyramid Builders, Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Pyramid Mutual Life Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl.; in 
receivership. 

Superior Mutual Benefit Association of Illinois, Salem, II1.; 
reinsured by the Globe Life Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Sterling Life & Casualty Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl.; rein- 
sured by the Pilgrim National Life Insurance Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Teacher National Life & Annuity Co., Springfield, Ill.; in 
' receivership. 

Underwriters Mutual Life Insurance Co., Chicago, III.; 
_in receivership. 

Union Standard Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; in re- 
ceivership. 

United Brothers of Friendship and Sisters of the Myster- 
ious Ten. Springfield, Ill.; referred to Attorney General 
for dissolution. 


‘ingfield, IIl.; 
ssurance Co., 


Kansas City, Mo.; receiver 
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Victory Mutual Life Association, San Francisco, Cal.; re- 
insured by the Mt. Moriah Mutual Life Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED 
AND PROJECTED DURING 1934 


American Security Life Insurance Co., Springfield, IIl.; 
in process of organization. 

Anthony Wayne Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Atlas Mutual Life Insurance Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Commonwealth Term Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; in proc- 
ess of organization. 

Great Union Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill.; in process 
of organization. 

Home Union Life Company, Springfield, Ill.; in process of 
organization. 

Independence Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky.; commenced 
business July 20, with a capital of $100,016. 

Independent Retail Merchants Life Ins. Co., Chicago, IIL; 
in process of organization. 

Mutual Life of Illinois, Peoria, Ill.; in process of organ- 
ization. 

Mutual Protective Life Insurance Co., 
process of organization. 

Olympic Mutual Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash.; to 
transact life, accident and health business with a cash 
deposit of $25,000. 

Prairie States Life Insurance Co., Bloomington, Ill.; in 
process of organization. 

Standard Life & Casualty Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; writing 
all standard forms of life, accident and health. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
IN 1934 


American Educators Insurance Co., Peoria, Ill.; in process 
of organization. 

Arrowhead Life Association, Virginia, Minn.; licensed 
October 3. 

Central West Mutual Life Ins. Assn., Yankton, S. D.; to 
write assessment life, health and accident. 

Chesapeake Mutual Burial Association, Richmond, Va. 

Chippews-Yellow Medicine Benevolent Society, Montevideo, 
Minn.; licensed January 23. 

Co-operators Life Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; licensed 
October 2. 

Crow Wing County Benevolent Society, Brainerd, Minn.; 
licensed March 27. 

Dixie Co-operative Insurance Co., 
$10,000. 

Family Protection Life Insurance Co., Mendota, IIl.; in 
process of organization. 

Free Polish Women in the Land of Washington, Chicago, 
Til. 

Gopher State Life Association, Rochester, Minn.; Jan. 30. 

Granite City Mutual Life Association, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
licensed June 19. 

Hennepin Benevolent Society, Aberdeen, S. D.; to write 
assessment life. 

Hospital Service Association, New Orleans, La.; capital 
$10,000. 

Industria! & Agricultural Benevolent Association, St. Paul 
Minn.; licensed January 16. 

Lafayette Mutual Life Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
licensed September 18. 

Land of Lakes Benevolent Society, Lindstrom, Minn.; li- 
censed January 30. 

Meeker County Assessment Benefit Association, Litchfield, 
Minn.; licensed January 23. 

Memorial Protective Association, Gaylord, Minn.; licensed 
April 24. 

Mulhern Protective Insurance Co., Monroe, La.; capital 
$10,000. 

Mutual Hospital Service, Inc., Shreveport, La.; $5,000 fund. 

Northern Benefit Associations Alexandria, Minn.; licensed 
February 27. 

Pioneer Mutual Life Incorporated, St. Paul, Minn.; licensed 
March 27. 

Poole Funeral Ben. Association, Inc., Bogalusa, La.; capital 
$10,000. 


Chicago, Ill.; in 


Monroe, La.; capital 


(Concluded on Page 20) 
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Excess of the Previous Year . ress Made Last Year by a 
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The A&tna Life Insurance Company The tna Life Insurance Company James A. Fulton, President of the al 
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tically all departments. The total pre- to $272,838,666, exclusive of additions York last week, said that a large part ae 
mium income of all the companies for of $479,561,479 under Group policies. of the current problems of the whole z 
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‘Etna Life Ins. Co.—Life Dept. ....... $74,081,094 $79,009,081 $4,927,987 training eof Petes representatives ol the 
‘Etna Life Ins. Co.—Ace. & Liab. Dept... 21,490,983 21,445,527 — 45,456 &< ee ee al 
Etna Casualty & Surety Company .... 14,820,142 17,119,788 2,299,646 professional lines in their field of eral 
Automobile Insurance Company ....... 5,884,211 7,319,735 1,435,524 underwriting. Mr. Fulton said in part: " 
Standard Fire Insurance Company ..... 1,449,311 1,659,422 210,111 “One of the most significant things Put 
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ee ne re 117,725,741 126,553,553 8,827,812 +‘ the field of life insurance during the 
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WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES pro 
The companies reporting for the ending Jan. 12, 1935, are: Berkshire Companies reporting for the week 1 
week ending Jan. 5, 1935, are the fol- Life, Connecticut Mutual Life, Frank- Jan. 19, 1935: Berkshire Life, Con- 
lowing: Berkshire Life, Franklin Life, lin Life, General American Life, Life necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- | - 
General American Life, Life Ins. Co. Ins. Co. of Virginia, The Lincoln Na- eral American, Life Ins. Co. of Va., ; 
of Virginia, The Lincoln National Life. tional Life, The Mutual Benefit Life, Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- IS, 
Companies reporting for the week The National Life and Ace. Ins. Co. tional L. & A., and the Phoenix Mutual. the 
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that there is a large group of men 
attempting to sell life insurance that 
has neither the natural ability nor the 
proper training to do an intelligent job 
and that that group is building up a 
resistance among the public at large 
and making it more difficult for the 
really properly equipped salesman to 
get the necessary interview with the 
prospect. This feeling was evidenced 
by action taken by many underwriters’ 
associations, agreements among gen- 
eral agents and managers and by the 
prominence which was given to the 
whole problem by the President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

“An analysis of facts would indicate 
that this is not only a pressing prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the field 
men, but that it is the very essence of 
the various problems which confront 
the companies themselves and the gen- 
eral agents. 

“What are some of those problems? 
Putting aside investment problems, the 
primary problems of a company are 
these: 

“First: Cost of home office admin- 
istration. Poor agents produce small 
average size policies, heavy declination 
rates, poor persistency rates, and all 
these things increase home office ad- 
ministration costs. 

“Conversely, good men, well trained, 
produce good average size policies, low 
declination rates, and a high quality 
of business that persists, thus reducing 
home office administration costs. 

“Second: Another primary factor 
is, of course, mortality. In spite of all 
the care that can be taken in home 
office calculation, it is impossible to get 
a satisfactory mortality out of poorly 
selected and poorly trained salesmen. 

“On the other hand, well selected 
salesmen who are proceeding along 
modern methods of underwriting, al- 
most automatically produce a satisfac- 
tory mortality. 

“We speak of these primarily as 
company problems but they are quite 
as much the problem of the general 
agent. The same high lapse ratio 
which increases a company’s costs also 
increases the cost of the maintenance 
of a general agency office and cuts se- 
verely into a general agent’s earnings. 
It might be argued that mortality was 
primarily a company’s problem. In the 


long run, however, this is not true. 
This company, and I suppose most com- 
panies, has had the experience of hav- 
ing to abolish agencies whose volume 
of business was substantial and whose 
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ratio of expense was normal, purely be- 
cause of a continued excessive mor- 
tality.” 


Aetna Report for 1934 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


greatly increased demand from the pub- 
lic for annuities in its annuity pre- 
miums, which amount to $8,332,235. 
This is an increase of 93 per cent over 
the previous year. 

There is an underwriting profit of 
$830,603 in the Accident & Liability 
Department. 

Total interest and rents received by 


the company during the year amounted 
to $19,588,047. 

The total amount paid policyholders 
in the Life Department in 1934 was 
$64,671,315 and the total claims paid 
in the Accident & Liability Department 
were $12,442,251. 

The total assets of the company in- 
creased during the year from $448,- 
773,067 to $465,572,083. 

Each of the affiliated companies, 
namely, the AStna Casualty & Surety 
Company, the Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire In- 
surance Company, experienced a pros- 
perous year. 











U. S. Government Bonds 


Mortgage Loans 


Disability Claims, Proofs Incomplete 


Reported 


Admitted Assets 


Bonds Owned 





Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 
December 31, 1934 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks............. 
Direct and Fully Guar- 
anteed Obligations .............. 
Bonds of Municipalities and other Governmental 
Agencies (none in default) ....... 


Re er rere 
Premium Notes, Secured by Policy Reserves.... 
Real Estate (reduced to sound values) including 

$167,327.83 sold on contract....... 
Due and Accrued Interest and Rents.. 


Due from Reinsuring Companies.............-. sehr aet 21,280.00 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums....... 471,058.78 ; 

Less: Agents’ Credit Balances..........0.0.00 11,776.05 459,282.73 
SOUR AME ASO io ssicsdcwsixiccass ‘ $22,340,140.68 

LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

i RN oc cinin ae seeanen suas saneenss 18,075,712.00 

Policyholders’ Funds Left with the Company.... 1,591,459.37 

Death Claims Due and Unpaid............. none 


Death Claims, Proofs Incomplete... .. 


Reserve for Disability Claims Incurred but not 


Matured Endowments Awaiting Election of Set 

CS oo circ aoe eran sion 
Policyholders’ Dividends Due ......... 
Held for Future Apportionment and Payment of 

Policyholders’ Dividends ......... 
a ee 
Interest and Rents Paid in Advance.... 
An MIRE EARNS vo sa'nss saseserves 
OS 3 Ee eee 
Surplus and Contingency Funds....... 
Policyholders’ Surplus ............... 


Total Liabilities and Surplus..... 


Insurance In Force December 31, 1934 (Paid-For Basis) 
1934 GAINS 


Insurance in Force .......... 
New Business Paid For...... 


408,671.05 
$2,132,381.02 


3,783,336.08 
10,746,642.93 
3,588,893.46 
527,208.22 


1,650,955.06 


2,526,007 .20 
278,819.01 


35,077.30 
20,768.00 


20,000.00 


7,520.00 
32,697.02 


575,903.73 
74,225.00 
102,556.59 
32,216.03 
$ 300,000.00 
1,472,005.64 
1,772,005.64 


$22,340,140.68 
$101,570,218.00 


..$ 805,191.98 
883,656.00 
1,057,868.00 
1,601,121.22 
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BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 
TO CONTINUE CURRENT 
SCALE 


Life Insurance 
pany of Neb., will 
during 1935 the scale of dividend pay- 

1934. 
to pay 


The Bankers Com 


Lincoln continue 
ments to used in 
rhe company also will continue 


policyholders 


1 per cent interest on proceeds of poli 
cies and dividends left to accumulate. 


Illustrations of the seale follow 


Ordinary Life per $1,000 
Age at Issue 
5 40 5 50 55 60 


Prem. 19.63 22.35 25.88 30.55 36.86 45.49 57.37 73.88 
0 2.29 2.56 2.99 3.54 4.43 5.56 6.91 
Ss 2.54 ,36 63.36 4.00 5.01 6.29 7.82 
i 9 9 lf 8.73 4.46 59 02 8.73 
70 3.04 3.46 4.10 4.92 6.17 75 9.6 
91 3.29 3.76 4.47 5.38 6.75 8.48 10 
6.12 3.54 4.06 4.84 5.84 7.33 9.21 11.46 
3 3.79 4.36 5.21 6.30 1 9.94 12.37 
3.54 4.04 4.66 5.58 6.76 8.49 10.67 13.28 
10 3.75 4.29 4.96 5.95 7.22 9.07 11.40 14,15 
’ 


15 1.580 5.54 6.46 7.80 9.5: 


87 18.70 23.29 


see Twenty Payment Life Per $1,000 


> a Age at Issue 
Qec f 0 5 40 5 50 55 60 
Prem. 28 1.51 34.94 39.21 44.71 52.05 62.09 76.31 
l 
? { 2.69 2.89 3.19 3.48 3.95 4.64 5.63 
74 $04 3.29 3.64 3.98 4.60 5.42 6.57 
3.05 3.39 3.69 4.09 4.53 5.25 6.20 7.51 
66 3.74 4.09 4.54 5.08 5.90 6.98 8.45 
67 4.09 4.49 4.99 5.63 6.55 7.76 9.39 
$3.98 4.44 4.89 5.44 6.18 7.20 8.54 10.33 
S 4.29 4.79 5.29 5.89 6.73 7.85 9.32 11.27 
’ 41.60 5.14 5.69 6.34 7.28 8.50 10.10 12.21 
10 1.91 5.49 6.09 6.79 7.83 9.15 10.88 13.15 
l 6.46 { 8.09 9.04 10.58 12.40 14.78 17.85 
0 8.01 8.99 10.09 11.29 13.33 15.65 18.68 22.55 


—-- Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
whe Age at Issue 

ass } 30 5 10 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 48.93 49.39 50.15 51.48 53.85 58.08 65.26 


1.32 4.54 4.90 5.60 6.83 


1.09 4.19 
1.54 4.64 4.77 4.99 5.36 6.08 7.32 
{ 1.99 5.09 5.22 5.44 5.82 6.56 7.81 
5.44 5.54 5.67 5.89 6.28 7.04 8.30 
89 99 6.12 6.34 6.74 7.52 8.79 
6.34 6.44 6.57 6.79 7.20 8.00 9.28 
8 6.79 6.89 7.02 7.24 7.66 8.48 9.77 
” 24 34 7.47 7.69 8.12 8.96 10.26 
10 69 » 7.92 8.14 8.58 9.44 10.75 


15 9.94 10.04 10.17 10.39 10.88 11.84 13.20 
) 12.19 12.29 12.42 12.64 13.18 14.24 15.65 


New Branch Office 
On Vancouver Island 


A new Canada Life branch is being 
opened the first of the New Year on 
Vancouver Island, with headquarters at 
Victoria, British Columbia. The branch 
will be under the managership of John 
H. Norton, who has been a successful 
member of the Los Angeles branch 
sales staff for several years. 

The manager of this new branch was 
a member of the Royal Flying Corps of 
the British expeditionary forces and 
served both on the western front and 
in Arabia, where he flew with the fa 
Lawrence. 


mous Colonel 


New England 
Mutual Appoints 

Winthrop B. Robbins has been ap- 
pointed by the New England Mutual 
Life, Boston, Mass., as general agent 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Jos. E. Dunne, general agent for 
the Lincoln National Life at Portland, 
has resigned that position. No an- 
nouncement has been made of his future 
plans. He was Republician candidate 
for Governor of Oregon in November, 
but was defeated by the Democratic 
candidate. 


OM 


eet 


Colorado Life Changes 


Colorado Life 
consolidation of the agencies of Floyd 
L. Fowler and Ben Thorp in Dallas. 
and the promotion of Mr. 


Company announces 


Fowler to 
Texas supervisor. 

These two agencies, operating out of 
Dallas, were two out of the largest 
three agencies the company had. The 
consolidation of them, under the man- 
agership of Mr. Thorp, will make the 
Thorp Agency the largest the company 
has anywhere, except its Home Office 


Agency in Colorado. 





Opportunities for Capable Men! 


Men of character and ability, who are anxious 
to represent a strong Mid-West Mutual Legal 
Reserve Company, are invited to correspond 
with us relative to open territory in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Illinois. 


Guarantee Mutual Lite, now in its Thirty-third 
year of successful operation, with substantial 
increases in Assets and Surplus, offers an up-to- 
date Agency contract with liberal first year 


commissions and vested renewals. 


For further details write to our Agency Department. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ASSETS OVER $16,500,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER 2,500,000.00 
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—= es 
UNITED STATES LIFE 40...... tees . 59.78 Ohio State Life 
. GS ick bes cubed 84.83 ° 
ices PREMIUM RATES a ane Agency Meeting 
ovd 0) ee ae ° eee . eees ov. : ‘ 
las Announcement has recently been en a 229.11 The annual agency meeting of the 
te made by the United States Life of New i Ohio State Life of Columbia, Ohio, was 
. York that, due to the downward trend Large Increase for 1934 held Jan. 24, 25, and 26 at the Desh- 
of interest rates and the low return on A 205 per on tees ee ler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. The 
¢ 7 ° ° ° d 2VU0 ar cent crease 1n ssuec . ° ° 
nes investments which makes it desirable business during 1984 as compared with general theme of the meeting, which 
eS + , mi ; an acti . Sines: vos as C are . Ta 
~ to adjust the premiums, an action be- 1983 hes been resorted by the San “™* opened by President U. S. Brandt, 
e ing taken by many companies at this —"" . of ‘ nelle viiket: Oiainiiditaaai +3 . QF» 
an- time ins will be an pir ene of Francisco agency of the Phoenix Mu- bones es peamueten i. Les. 
the the ‘emium rates on a higher scale, ‘tual Life. A 185 per cent increase in With D. F. Shafer of Mansfield as presi- 
ny fective Jan. 1. In common with the Premiums, exclusive of single pre dent and L. A. High as Secretary, the 
erective -« ° ° 4 z = - 
le trend of most companies, the United mium credits, was announced also by Managers and general agents associa- 
> rent ‘ 2S, 3 - \ . ° . ~ 
: C. W. Peterson, manager. tion, held a session the first day. 


States Life has also adjusted its acci- 
dental death benefit rates, the coverage 
4 ceasing at age 60. In several instances 

the rates were reduced, particularly 
under the limited payment policies. The 


following are the current rates on sev- - 
eral representative policies: Make It On Wrasure 
ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES 


Per $1,000—Non-Participating I sa ae. : , lag: ee ’ ae : 
Conner Lave Since Life Insurance IS aS Important as any 





Age at Issue . ° 
. commodity sold, it follows that equal care should 





. Rr ear en sere ae $13.48 
Bt nian a bh ae ins os 15.13 P ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Mick che natdduated sacs 17.74 be exercised in selling it. 
Dearie asad ia ac aah race 20.59 
SE Ce oe 24.81 ‘ . . 
i 30.45 A tailor wouldn’t sell a 38-size 
Se Pee eee 37.98 
-~ eames —— man a 46-size suit—a hatter 
ae ee “s wouldn’t offer a “7” hat toa 
f [TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue ° ‘cor? 
| ance _— man with an “8” head. 
ae epee 23.38 
Ba ure As der Aletheia a 25.88 *¢ 
ee onan A Life Insurance salesman 
vicn akacctewsune a 33.13 
EINE. 38.31 should be equally careful 
tr a ia ee 14.93 
Sa canada ae in providing suitable and 


FITTING protection for 


TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Agi at Issue 


Eee $41.71 his prospect. 
SR aE aes 11.90 
| A eee ere 42.25 
a ee ee se ees $3.01 
ee 14.46 . 
i 6a -.. 46.93 
Be sctines Che Prudential 
Sees 57.21 
an a a. Insurance Company of America 


EpWaRD D. DUFFIELD, President 











ee tee $22.64 Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
ee ee ee 27.52 
Sst ab nwa wekbuks .. 84.25 
EO Ee ee . 44,14 
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A Sales Talk That planned that they should have, whereas 60 the full amount is yours. If yoy 


Sold Many Policies 


(Concluded from page 13) 


AGE 
60 
AGE 
3° 
AGE 
60 
Let us suppose that you put $5 a 
week into each of these two accounts 


instead of $10 into only one. This top 
line represents your savings account. If 
you live and make your deposits regu- 
larly you will have in the bank at age 
60 the amount of the estate you set 
about $10,000. The same 


holds good with the second line which 


out to create 


Self-Completing Sav- 
At age 60, $10,000 is guar- 


represents the 
ings Plan. 


anteed. 
jut suppose you are not able to 
make your deposits regularly. Sup- 


disabled 


disease, 


become 
sickness, accident or 


pose you should 
through 
how would your savings account stand 
Would you have the money 
you had planned to have at that age? 

I venture to suggest that it is not 
likely, don’t you agree Mr. Higgins? 
Now let us examine the Self-Complet 
ing Saving Plan. 


at age 60? 


If you should become 
disabled before age 60 through any 
whatever your would 
cease but my company would make all 


cause deposits 
future deposits for you and at age 60 
the full amount of the 
amount of the estate you had planned 


policy, the 


on would become payable to you in cash 

$10,000. Think of it, no matter if 
you had made only one deposit, the 
company would pay all future deposits 
for you if you became disabled. 

There is also the contingency of death 
that we have not considered yet. If you 
should die say in any year after start- 
this plan your wife or other dependents 
would receive the full amount you had 


in your ordinary savings account they 
would only receive the amount you had 
actually deposited in your account. In 
the first year you would have deposited 
$260, but look at the difference in the 
death benefits offered: $260 in one 
and $10,000 in the other. But 
even that is not by any means the full 
extent of what the Self-Completing 
Plan will do. If death is caused by 
accidental means—automobile accident, 
drowning or anything like that, the 
amount of the cash settlement will be 
doubled and your beneficiary would re- 
ceive at your death $20,000. These 
benefits are guaranteed. 

To sum up, under the first system, if 
you live and pay all the deposits for 
30 years, you or those you love will re- 
ceive the amount of the estate you are 


Case, 


trying to create. If payments are dis- 
continued before age 60 only the money 
actually on deposit can even be with- 
drawn. If you should become disabled 
your plans for the future are ruined 
and you have only what you have al- 
ready put in. 

Under my plan if you are disabled 
your payments will be made just as if 
you were making them yourself. The 
investment will increase in value year 
by year and when you reach the age 








Canada Life Elects 
Mitchell Vice-President 


Following a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Canada Life, 
the election of A. N. Mitchell to the 
office of vice-president has been an- 
In addition to assuming his 
new duties, Mr. Mitchell will continue 
in the capacity of general manager. 
Mr. Mitchell joined the Canada Life 
approximately twenty years ago, and 
he has successively held the positions 
of assistant superintendent, superin- 
tendent, assistant general manager and 
general manager. Since April, 1930, 
Mr. Mitchell has also been a member 
of the board of directors of the Canada 
Life. 


nounced. 


don’t live to age 60 the full amount at 
your death goes to the person or per. 
sons you wish most to benefit.—$10. 
000. If you are killed by accident twice 
the amount is payable.—$20,000. 
While you are talking, complete the 
sketch of your chart so that when you 
are finished it will look like this: 


Ordinary Savings Plaw 











yeete aA A shoe: 
C7 








hernafpceinry = # (2, c00. Y teal - 
pay Amr er = #20, doo. 











Self- Completing Sawine’s Plaay 


The particular advantage of this 
presentation is that it has an almost 
universal appeal, and, with slight varia- 
tions, may be used by almost every 
class of salesman with every class of 
prospect. It appeals to the young, it 
appeals to the old; to the generous; to 
the selfish; to the single; to the mar- 
ried; to the men and to the women. 
It has been used by many successful 
salesmen and women from one end of 
this continent to the other, and for the 
new man who is a bit doubtful about 
what to say, and who has a limited 
number of names on his prospect list 
there is no better drill than to go cold- 
canvassing with a prepared sales talk 
such as this. 








New and Retired Record for 1934 
(Concluded from page 15) 


Premier Life Association, Lanesboro, Minn.; licensed No- 


vember 27. 


Progressive Life Insurance Co., Long Branch, N. J.; assess- 


ment life. 


Pyramid Builders, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
Rural Bankers Life Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 


Russian Greek Catholic Orthodox Fraternity, Mayfield, Pa. 


Southwestern Voluntary Association, Bristol, Va. 


write assessment 
United Benevolent 
January 9. 


State Benevolent Society of Brookings, Brookings, S. C.; to 
life. 


Society, Minneapolis, Minn.; licensed 


Utility Operators Beneficiary Association, Champaign, IIl. 
Write & Western Hennepin County Assessment 
Assn., Cokato, Minn.; licensed January 23. 


Benefit 
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Business Recovery Shown 
by Life Insurance Survey 

Business recovery in the latter part 
of 1934 is definitely indicated by the 
buyers’ survey conducted in December 
we the American Service Bureau of 
Chicago. Applicants for life insurance 
in the month were signing up on the 
average for approximately $1,000 
greater amounts than six months ear- 
lier in a number of leading classifica- 
tions. 

A number of significant 
veloped by the analysis, which is made 
semi-annually covering 10,164 persons 
who applied to 116 American Life Con- 
vention Companies in the large terri- 
tory in which the Bureau operates, were 
noted by President Lee N. Parker. 

The influence of federal projects, in- 
cluding relief and other public works, 


facts de- 


was indicated by substantial increase in 
life insurance buying among those who 
benefited from President Roosevelt’s 
great economic program. State, county 
and employees bought more life 
insurance than in the middle of 1934. 
College and public school teachers had 
spare money to invest in protection and 
income contracts, 


city 


showing 
increase in 
life insurance. 

Other with increased 
life insurance buying power were oil 
producers and refiners, not only execu- 
tives and owners, but also employees; 
garage people, restaurant owners, man- 
agers and personnel. A large increase 
was noted in automobile sales agencies. 
Persons in wholesale commission and 
import houses, department, clothing 
and dry goods stores, and hotel staffs 
were better buyers of life insurance. 


nearly 50 


cent number buying 


per 


classifications 


Building Trades Held 
Their Ground for Year 


The building trades slumped from 
the level shown in the June survey, but 
for the year held their ground. The 
percentage of new insurance buyers, 
66 per cent, was the same as in June, 
but 4 per cent higher than in Dec., 
1933. The average policy applied for 
in December, $1,925, was $223 less than 
in Dec., 1933, but $67 higher than in 
June, 193 Applications of juveniles, 
Students and housewives—who gener- 
ally buy small amounts—were included 
in calculating the average policy. If 
these are eliminated, the average is 
$2,266. 

However, students lead in number of 
risks, 1,071, and housewives are second 
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with 1,058, both well above the next 
classification, farmers and ranchers, 
855 in number, thus as in the past dem- 
onstrating that they are a fertile field 
among which to canvass. In the June 
survey, housewives, farmers, ranchers 
and students led in this order in num- 
ber applying. 

Investment brokers and salesmen led 
during December in average amount 
applied for with $8,250 compared to 
$7,146 in June; cotton brokers and 
dealers second with $7,600 against $2.- 
§33 in June; printing, publishing and 
advertising proprietors and executives 
third with $7,298 compared to $3,476. 


Miscellaneous Figures 


The number of 
other insurance in the companies ap- 


applicants having 


plied to was 734, or 8 per cent, the 


same ratio as in Dec., 1933, but a 
point above June, 1934. There were 
2.529 having insurance in other com- 


panies, or 26 per cent, compared to 30 
a year ago per cent 
The average amount of in- 


per cent and 27 
last June. 
surance carried was $5,405, a substan- 
tial increase from the $5,285 a year ago 
and $4,066 last June. These 
do not take into 614 
under seven years of who moved 
to fourth place in number of risks, al- 
though far down the scale in amount 
applied for. Government employees 
were next in number, 561, applying for 
an average of $1,917. Next were 304 
teachers, with average policy of $1,- 
729. Automobile filling and 
station people were eighth, with aver- 
age policy of $1,504; then came oil 
producers and refiners, the average ap- 
plied for being, however, $2,390. 


figures 
account children 


age, 


service 


The garage and restaurant classifica- 
tions followed, then insurance agents, 
178 applying for $3,374 average. There 
were 118 life insurance agents aver- 
aging $3,369 and 60 general insurance 


agents with $3,383 average, indicating | 


how faithfully take their own 


medicine. 


they 


Truck operators and drivers, although 


16th in the list by number, substan- | 


tially increased from 130 in June to 
151, and from $1,854 to $2,272 average 
policy. The automobile sales group in- 
creased from 106 to 136, average policy 
rising from $3,524 to $3,610; whole- 
sale commission and import 
from 96 to 118; department stores from 
78 to 108, meat dealers 81 to 104, bak- 
ers and employees 65 to 89, accountants 
and bookkeepers 67 to 87, banks and 
finance companies 66 to 79. 


houses 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HE president of the National Asso- 

ciation of Life Underwriters, Ted 
Riehle, will tell you that he is a very 
poor breaker.” In fact, he will 
tell you, that is not his business; he is 
an insurance salesman. His record at- 
tests to that. But, outside that 
circle who annually eat ham-’an at the 
Table breakfast and tell 
how to million or 
year, there breakers. 
They have to be that. 


“ice 


select 


each 
more 


Round 
other 
every 


sell a 
bet 


are “ice 


* * * 


HE man I am thinking of right now 

has told the story about 
how much will be gained by the benefi- 
ciaries, how little it will cost me, ete., 
etc., at least three times. I know the 
routine almost as well right now as he 
And, something tells me, that 
man will sell life insurance 
before the next change of age. 


me same 


does. 


me some 


* * * 


N spite of the fact that the 

threes and fives’ have been empha- 
sized for the past three years, there 
are not enough of such policies being 
sold. Lately I have conducted a one- 
man survey among people well able to 
buy and pay for life insurance and I 
find that some are protected through 
Group, some others own some Veterans’ 
insurance and still others say that “my 
wife has quite a lot with one of these 


“twos, 


big companies’’—meaning Industrial. 


* * 


market an- 
alysts were saying “the 

hasn’t That 
hackneyed phrase is good in 1935 as 
far as life insurance goes, thinking 
primarily of those who could use from 
one to five thousand. The more I talk 
to these potential prospects, the more 
I am convinced that they seldom meet 
with insurance agents. Possibly these 
men have insurance agents for neigh- 
bors or relatives, but that they dislike 
such close contacts. 


ACK in the old days 
fond of 
been 


surface scratched.” 


to “commercialize” 
The answer isn’t clear, but the problem 
and opportunity—is there. 


. 


HERE are too many able young men 
borg when entering the business of 
selling life insurance, endeavor to sell 
the strangers. Relatives and friends are 
out. One of the most successful men 
that I know has said that if you don’t 
sell your friends you are not a friend. 








Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. ef Agencies 


A corporation organized and operating under the 

Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 

forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 


| 


| 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 
MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE 
LIFE 
BOND 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Montreal 
Phoenix 
Winnipeg 


New York 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 


Les Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 
Vancouver 


Duluth 


Detroit 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Lendon 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
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AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


One of the Dollar 


Library Series 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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The United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 81 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
Good Territory for personal producers, under direct 
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Mid-Year Meeting of A.L.C. 
Financial Section to Be in 
Chicago Next Month 


More than usual interest attaches to 
the mid-year meeting of the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion which, it has been decided, will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Feb. 22. The peculiarly puzzling situa- 
tion presented in the field of safe in- 
vestments at adequate yield, gives 
assurance that there will be a large 
attendance at the Chicago sessions, a 
number of carefully prepared discus- 
sions ON various investment problems 
and a round table to all financial officers 
of life companies. 

Two themes have been selected by 
E. B. Raub, Jr., chairman of the Finan- 
cial Section; Harry Wade, secretary, 
and others assisting in preparing the 
program, “Bonds and Mortgages” and 
“Current Legislation Affecting Invest- 
ments.” The first subject is of sufficient 
significance this year to merit an entire 
day’s program. The second topic is 


THE 


Quality Ym 


ofa 9 

is not measured 

by its size. 
We like our men and they like their connec- 
tion with Buffalo Mutual Life. It is strictly a 
business proposition. But, added to it, is that 
closer, more intimate contact made possible 
by a company of our size. New opportunities 
are constantly present for more good men in 
Ohio and New York who would like to grow 
with us. For further information address 


E. PARKER WAGGONER 
Superintendent of Agents 
452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





eae MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


major importance and is ex- 
pected to develop many views from the 
financial men. 

Mr. Raub is general counsel of the 
Lafayette Life of Lafayette, Ind., and 
Mr. Wade is assistant to the president 
of the United Mutual Life of Indiana- 
polis. 
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at the same time that he 
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New Advertising Program 
for Lincoln National Life 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
placed its advertising with Maxon, Inc., 
of Detroit, New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago. Extensive national campaigns 
now being released are to use newspa- 
pers, national magazines, business and 
trade publications and outdoor dis- 
plays. 


Representing A.L.C. in Maryland 


3ALTIMORE, Jan. 19—By 
his election as vice-president for Mary- 
land at the American Life Convention 
Joshua N. Warfield becomes its legis- 
lative representative at the State As- 
sembly. Mr. Warfield is president of 
the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration and a director of the Real 
Estate Trust Company. 


reason of 


W. O'Donnell Joins 
Mutual Life 


The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
announces that Charles W. O’Donnell 
has been appointed general agent in 
Washington, D. C., effective Jan. 5. Mr. 
O’Donnell, whose headquarters are lo- 
cated in the American Security Build- 
ing, formerly represented the Connec- 
ticut Mutual as supervisor in the John 
L. McElfresh agency in the capital 
city. 


Chas. 


Minnesota 


American Central Meeting 


The 1934 Field Club of the American 
Central Life, Indianapolis, will convene 
from March 1 to 6. The membership 
will be next to the largest of any Field 
Club in the company’s history. 


Texas Prudential Plans 


for Silver Anniversary 


Representatives from every district 
where the company operates attended 
the agency meeting of the Texas Pru- 
dential at Galveston this week where 
plans were laid for the silver jubilee 
campaign of the company this year, in 
observance of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the concern. Among the speak- 
ers were W. S. Maarsen of New York, 
R. S. Kempner, active vice-president of 
the company; R. W. Rogers, agency 
manager, and T. E. Flick, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Frank N. Julian Becomes 
Alabama Superintendent 


Returns to Ranks of the State 
Commissioners After 8 Years; 
Gwaltney Named Assistant 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 28 Ala- 
bama will have a new insurance super- 
intendent Feb. 1 in the person of Frank 


N. Julian, president of the Bankers 


Fire & Marine of Birmingham, who 
was appointed Jan. 25 by Governor 
Bibb Graves to succeed Charles C. 


Greer. Appointed as assistant to Mr. 


Julian is L. L. Gwaltney, a young life 


insurance man of Birmingham, who 
also ran for the major post. 
While Mr. Julian will begin a new 


is not new in the office, having 
held the post for four dating 


term he 
years 


from 1923. In fact he is an old head 
in the state capitol as he was secretary 
of state in 1907-11, at which time he 


was ex-officio insurance commissioner. 
He was the author of the bill creating 
a separate department of insurance for 
Alabama, passed by the legislature in 
1915. He is also known as the father 
of most of the state’s insurance laws. 
Since 1908, Mr. Julian has attended 
every session of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. For 
three 


committee of 


years he was on the executive 
that 
scores of telegrams and other messages 


body. Among the 


of congratulation was one from Jess 
G. Read, secretary of that organization, 
welcoming him “back to the fold of in- 
surance commissioners.” 

In his varied career, Mr. Julian has 
sold life insurance, managed a casualty 
company, acted as vice-president of a 
life company and now is president of a 
fire company. While vice-president of 
the life company he changed its rating 
from an assessment to a standard rate 
company. 

“Naturally I am grateful to the 
agents,” said Mr. Julian. “Their sup- 
port made my appointment possible. 
But I value their friendship above any 
into office with no en- 
tangling alliances but with a faithful 
desire to be of impartial service to both 
agents and companies as well as the 
public whose interests the superin- 
tendent must protect.” 

For some time Mr. Julian has let it 
be known that he will work for an 


office. I go 


agency qualification law which “will 
work.” 

Mr. Greer goes out of office with a 
record of high fidelity to principle and 
faithful service. He swerved not to the 
right or left in his devotion to duty 
as he saw it. He made a four-year 
study of insurance law and has pre- 
pared a new code of insurance laws 
is expected to continue to 
legislature. His 
not been an- 


which he 
father through the 
future connection has 
nounced. 


Surplus of the Home 
Increased $8,692,724 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, in 
making public the 163rd 
semi-annual statement, announced that 
increased 


company’s 
surplus to policyholders 
$8,692,724 during the year ended Dec. 
31, 1934, and is now $48,185,321. 

Total assets shown in the statement 
$91,000,015. 


assets are as follows: 


Items in the 
Cash in banks 


$12,982,715; 


amount to 


and trust companies, 


United States Government, _ state, 
county and municipal bonds, $12,772,- 
811; other bonds and stocks, $54,754,- 


938; premiums uncollected, less than 90 
days due, $9,367,677; accrued interest 
and other admitted assets, $1,121,874. 

Liabilities consist of the following 
Capital stock, $12,000,000; re- 
serve for unearned premiums, $35,757,- 


items: 


663; reserve for losses, $4,844,858; re- 
serve for unpaid reinsurance, $812,172; 
reserve for taxes and accounts, $1,400,- 
000. 

It also was stated that if stocks and 
bonds were valued at actual market 
quotations as of Dec. 31, 1934, the net 
surplus and assets would be increased 


by $130,107, making the net surplus 
$36,315,428 and the total assets 


$91,130,121. 


Ullman Heads New York 
Board of Underwriters 


Albert Ullman was elected president 
of the Board of Underwriters of New 
York at the fifteenth annual meeting 
of that organization last week. Other 
officers elected were Hawley T. Chester, 
vice-president; John E. Hoffman, sec- 
retary, and S. C. McComb, treasurer. 
Directors chosen to serve until Janu- 
ary, 1938, are W. D. Winter, F. B. 
McBride and H. W. Spicer. E. J. Per- 
rin, Jr., was elected for one year. 


Governor Curley to Be 


Guest of Mass. Society 


More Than 500 Leading Agents 
and Executives Will Attend 
Dinner in Boston on Feb. 20 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28 — Governor 
James M. Curley of Massachusetts will 
be the guest of honor of the Insurance 
Society of Massachusetts at a special 
dinner on Feb. 20, at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. The Insurance Society is the 
largest insurance organization in the 
state and includes within its member- 
ship the leading insurance men from 
all branches of the business. Invita- 
tions will be sent out within the next 
few days and it is expected that over 
500 of the leading insurance agents and 
executives of the state will attend. 
Governor Curley will be the only guest 
outside of the insurance business pres- 
ent. 

President Frank Harrington of the 
Insurance Society will preside at the 
dinner. Every state in New England 
will be represented by the chief execu- 
tive officer of either a fire, casualty or 
life insurance company having its head 
officer in that particular state. 

The affair will be in charge of the 
following general committee: Arthur 
D. Cronin, chairman; Fred Devereaux, 
Everett Litchfield, president of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Mas- 
sachusetts; Herbert G. Fairfield, presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Carroll K. Steele, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents; Frank Harring- 
ton, president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts; Frank Rabbitt, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Accident 
Society; Harry K. Newhall, Rudolph 
Burrows, Fred Bailey, Charles H. 
Nudd, Forrest Donnigan, Arthur An- 
derson, Harold McKenna, John Gahan, 
Kenneth Erskine, John Flynn, John 
Morrison, George Pumphret, William 
B. Medlicott, James H. Carney, Ralph 
Hinckley, president New England In- 
surance Exchange; Julius Haller, Law- 
rence Moore, Henry Hugard, Samuel 
Kraft, John J. Cornish, John Carr, L. 
C. Lunsted, William Jordan, Harold 
Reed, Leo Slattery, Frank Sargent. 

Sub-committees have been appointed 
to look after the details of the program, 
publicity, invitations, etc. 
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Inter-Ocean Re. Promotes 
Three on Official Staff 


Following the annual meeting of the 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last week, the 
board of directors elected J. L. Camp- 
bell, former assistant secretary, to the 
office of secretary, and D. L. Nelson 
was elected assistant secretary. The 
Inter-Ocean is also announcing the ap- 
pointment of Edwin C. French as as- 
sistant vice-president. 

Mr. Campbell, a native of Iowa, be- 
gan his fire insurance experience at the 
age of 21 with the Farmers Insurance 
Company of Cedar Rapids in 1922. Fol- 
lowing the merger of that company 
with the First American, he was trans- 
ferred to the Western department of- 
fice of the America Fore group in Chi- 
cago. He remained with that company 
until Nov., 1925, when he returned to 
Cedar Rapids to accept a position with 
the Inter-Ocean, being placed in charge 
of the underwriting and loss depart- 
ments. He was elected assistant sec- 
retary in April, 1932. 

Mr. Nelson, after a wide experience 
both in the direct writing and general 
agency business, joined the underwrit- 
ing department of the Inter-Ocean in 
Nov., 1930. In April, 1932, he was ad- 
vanced to chief underwriter and super- 
intendent of the loss department. 

Mr. French, a native of Hartford, 
Conn., began his insurance career as 
a clerk in the home office of the Aetna 
Fire and after serving in various ca- 


pacities was sent to the Louisiana- 
Mississippi field as special agent. He 
resigned to undertake, with F. G. Tup- 
per, the organization of the general 
agency of French & Tupper and after 
a few years sold out his interest to 
become vice-president of the American 
Fire & Marine at Galveston. After 
the retirement of that company he re- 
moved to New York to assist in the 
establishment of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Inter-Ocean. 


L.& L. & SG. Consummates 
Purchase of Seaboard 

An offer of $12 per share for all out- 
standing stock of The Seaboard Insur- 
ance Company, Baltimore, recently 
made by The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Company Limited, has 
been accepted and the purchase of prac- 
tically all the Seaboard’s outstanding 
stock has been consummated. 

The former directors and officers of 
the Seaboard have retired and the fol- 
lowing new appointments are an- 
nounced: President, Harold Warner, 
who is United States Manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe; vice 
president and secretary, C. A. Notting- 
ham, who is Assistant United States 
Manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe; vice president and treasurer, 
H. T. Cartlidge, who is Deputy United 
States Manager of the 
London & Globe. 

Rodney J. 


Liverpool & 


Brooks of Baltimore, for- 


W.U.A. Votes in Favor 
of Chicago Agreement 


Designed to avoid the necessity of 
separation in Chicago, the agreement 
worked out by a joint committee of the 
W.U.A. and the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters was formally ratified at 
a special meeting of the Western 
Underwriters’ Association in New York 
In effect, the agreement 
3oard shall 


on Tuesday. 
provides that the Chicago 
revise its rules in various particulars 
and enforce more effectively provisions 
as to admittance of companies to mem- 
bership in the organization, and that 
when the Chicago Board amends its 
rules or adopts new ones in the future 
and the changes are approved by the 
committee of the W.U.A. 
such rules become binding upon all 
companies affiliated with the W.U.A. 


governing 


Agricultural Promotions 

The Agricultural and Empire State 
have announced 
Chap- 


Insurance Companies 
the appointments of Kenneth E. 
man as manager of the loss depart- 
ment, and of Allyn L. Hollenbeck as 
manager of the special risk department, 
at the home office in Watertown, N. Y. 





mer president of the Seaboard, and 
Benjamin S. Tongue of Baltimore, for- 
mer vice president, remain with that 
company, Mr. Brooks as a vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Tongue as assistant sec- 


retary. 














——— a 





Tuomas B. Boss, President 


99 John Street 


Reinsurance 


helps 


We offer direct writing fire insurance Com- 
panies sound protection and competent service. 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


E. L. MULVEHILL, Secretary and Treasurer 


digest the LTOSS lines. 


Facultative Department 
R. H. Lowc, Manager 
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Headaches 
Arriving 

With the arrival of the 1935 legisla- 
tive season come new causes for fire 
insurance company headaches as well 
as plagues to worry, annoy and some- 
times devitalize other forms of insur- 
ance. Against these the forces of 
intelligent insurance interests are being 
marshaled. Monopolistic proposals are 
being again agitated in a number of 
states and, while these apply for the 
most part to casualty lines as such, 
their indirect influence is of a character 
to have a bearing on fire insurance 
operations. It is obvious that a suc- 
cessful fight to establish a monopoly for 
one or more casualty lines is only a 
prelude to the application of this dan- 
gerous theory to the business of fire 
insurance. 

It is noteworthy that most monopo- 
listic regarding insurance 
emanate from sources either directly or 


proposals 


indirectly identified with political ap- 
pointees or causes and that the most 
active efforts in support of such mea- 
without the backing of 
established private industry which fur- 
nishes the monetary lifeblood of the 
state. Thus, at the recent hearing on 
the monopolistic compensation bill in 
Albany, N. Y., the proponents of the 
suggestion were confined to members 
of the New York Federation of Labor 
and representatives of the Industrial 
Commissioner’s office. 

Arrayed against the Albany monopo- 
listic proposal were such units as the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, State 
Economic Council, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, County Bar Associations and nu- 
merous others which can rightly be 
said to have no insurance affiliations 
but which instantly recognized that the 
suggested measure is a threat to all 
private enterprise. 

That proponents of monopo- 
listic legislation act in good faith and 
under honestly mistaken impulses can- 
not be denied. These can be led along 
more sensible paths by persistent edu- 
cation in a more intelligent direction. 
Others, unfortunately, are actuated by 
selfish motives only. These must be 
conquered by an aroused civic opinion. 


sures are 


some 


Company Failure 
Is No Argument 


When arguments on behalf of 
monopolistic legislation are advanced, 
there are always those who point to the 
failure of some insurance companies 


and use this as an argument in favor 
of state intervention. They forget, 
first, that the ultimate cost of failure 
is borne by citizens and that this burden 
would still be present; second, that 
likelihood of economic failure is less 
under private enterprise than under 
state operation; and third that the 
state is without the inherent right to 
choke and annihilate private enterprise 
so long as this country boasts a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

The authority of the state to inter- 
fere in honest private enterprise was 
recently discussed by David Sugarman, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Onondaga County Bar Associa- 
tion in New York. This executive,voicing 
the considered opinion of attorneys who 
are themselves officers of the courts of 
the state, declared, “The state has no 
more right to enact a monopolistic in- 
surance law because of (insurance 
company) failures than it would have 
to enact a monopolistic bank act be- 
cause of the bank failures.” What 
would happen if the state should sud- 
denly decide to take over all the banks 
within its borders can easily be 
imagined. The plain fact of the matter 
is that the banking interests are suf- 
ficiently powerful to prevent even the 
suggestion of any such step. It is the 
fault and the misfortune of insurance 
corporations of all kinds that they are 
not in a similar position of strength. 


Voter's Standpoint 
Must Be Considered 


From the standpoint of the voters, 
monopolistic insurance proposals may 
be viewed as a means of reducing bene- 
fits for under a monopoly the taxes 
which are now paid to the states would 
vanish. It is true that insurance funds 
of all kinds would then come directly 
under the control of the political par- 
ties in power, but the value of this to 
the individual citizen is non-existent 
because once politics steps in, the rights 
of the individual are trampled. During 
1933, the stock fire insurance companies 
which are members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters paid taxes 
amounting to $15,803,470, amounting to 
some 3.9 per cent of the premiums 
written. What would happen under 
state monopoly can easily be realized 
if it is borne in mind that of the entire 
sum paid by these companies in taxes, 
not more than 5 per cent was expended 
for the actual cost of state super- 
vision. 


If, under present conditions and 


with private insurance enterprise al- 
legedly free from clamping state con- 
trol, only 5 per cent of fire insurance 
company taxes is spent for insurance 
supervision, just imagine the result if 
the state had a free hand with all insur- 
ance money and could dip into it at 
will. 

There is too pronounced a tendency 
on the part of one form of insurance to 
ignore the public troubles and difficul- 
ties of other kinds of indemnity. Life 
insurance companies may feel, for in- 
stance, that the tribulations of fire 
insurance companies are no concern of 
theirs. Fire companies, in their turn, 
may imagine that what affects casualty 
carriers is none of their affair. This 
attitude is wrong. Insurance, broadly 
viewed, is an institution which must 
show a united front to attack and which 
must woo the universal support of citi- 
zens if political evils are to be nulli- 
fied. Legislative fuses burn long and 
the explosion of a casualty insurance 
powder keg may well ignite fire insur- 
ance flammables also. 

Of all the public ills to which insur- 
ance is heir, state monopoly is the 
worst. Its most detrimental effect would 
fall on individuals. 


Profit Motive 
Held Essential 


Important factors in private insur- 
ance company operation—which would 
either vanish entirely or be seriously 
curtailed under a monopoly—include 
the matter of service to assureds 
through engineering, property conser- 
vation and similar underwriting consid- 
erations. In this field, private enter- 
prise is supreme. State operation has 
again and again shown itself incapable 
of a proper realization of the real 
needs of the individual, whatever field 
it has entered. What has come to be 
known as the profit motive disappears 
with paternalism. This motive is ad- 
mittedly the strongest which can 
influence the actions of any corpora- 
tion or individual. 

So long as private insurance compa- 
nies continue, every move they make is 
impelled by the need to keep alive and 
to show a profit. In furtherance of 
this, they diligently seek to serve the 
public so as to win and hold support. 
They have well learned that it is not 
enough-to hand a client a policy and 
expect that, without further attention, 
he will eagerly pay premiums and back 
insurance interests wherever they touch 
state activity. The companies have 
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equally well mastered the fact that if 
they expect policyholders’ support, they 
must act so as to deserve it. 

From these considerations have come 
services to insurance clients which no 
form of state operation could success- 
fully emulate. There also has developed 
additional employment for thousands 
of individuals who are not directly in- 
surance employees but who act on 
behalf of insurance in one capacity or 
another. The element of favoritism in 
employment is kept at a low ebb by the 
balancing force of competitive striving 
and the petty evils attendant upon 
political patronage are largely absent. 
A healthy internal condition is main- 
tained within the business and, while 


red tape continues to exist, its coils are 
more readily cut when necessity arises 
and the tenacles are not exerting so 


stifling a grip. 


Monopoly Bills 
Kill Agencies 


The destruction of 
from monopolistic state 


agencies which 
would result 
legislation affecting fire insurance can- 
not be overlooked. In some states, 
where competitive state workmen’s com- 
pensation funds now exist, the effect 
upon agencies may be observed. Of 
course, it is scarcely comparable to take 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
an instance because the insurance com- 
panies themselves do not know what to 
do with the line. They have lost money 
for years at it and seem little nearer a 
solution of the problem than they were 
before. In addition, many of the 
asualty companies 
want to write the business at all. It is 
hardly likely that a similar line would 
arise in fire insurance. Most of the fire 


simply do. not 


lines are eagerly written by the ma- 
jority of companies and there is no one 
line which is frowned upon as the 
asualty companies frown upon com- 
pensation. 

The entry of competitive state funds 
would change this, however, as it has 
changed the conditions in New York 
with regard to the returns for agents. 
Despite the fact that many of the Em- 
pire State agents now place their com- 
pensation insurance in the local fund, 
and despite the fact that many of the 
companies are well pleased to have the 
business kept off their books, there is 
the actuality that the agents and 
brokers are not getting the same com- 
mission from the state as they would 
from the companies for this line. Were 
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a fire insurance line to become so 
affected, the from the field 
forces may be imagined. 

Of course, that refers to a condition 
under which there is a competitive 
fund, but if a monopolistic fund were 
established and a mandatory law ac- 
companied it, there would conceivably 


protest 


be no place for producers and their 
potential from the affected 
lines would reach the vanishing point. 


incomes 


The danger is more real than many 
suppose. The step from a monopolistic 
compensation fund to a monopolistic 
fire insurance fund is a short one and 
while there is no pretext for it at pres- 
ent, that pretext would soon be found 
if once the voters could be convinced 
that it would be for their best interests. 


United Opposition 
Will Prove Success 


The fire insurance companies have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by joining with the casualty companies 
to combat any influence tending in the 
direction of state funds. It is, there- 
fore, comforting to know that officials 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
have united with 


writers opposition 


elements in resisting the rising tide of 
monopoly and have given information, 
legal talent and advice toward making 
such resistance effective. 

The business is, and should remain, 
the province of private enterprise first 
because that is the economically sound 
method of handling such coverage, and 
second because the interests of stock- 
holders should not be lost sight of in 
the welter of crocodile-teared concern 
over policyholders. The fire insurance 
stockholder has indeed been a patient 
beast of burden. He put his money into 
the business knowing that the risk was 
great, knowing that it might be years 
before he could hope for a legitimate 
return, knowing that he would be re- 
viled in the interim and knowing that 
catastrophe might sweep away his in- 
vestment. He has borne the heat of the 
day, the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune and the uncertainty 
and turmoil of the depression period. 
Now that there is some hope for him 
and a chance that his sufferings may be 
ameliorated, it is neither fair nor 
politic that he should be dismissed in 
favor of monopolies. Those whose cap- 
ital and brains build a business have a 
right to that business and that right 
must be defended by all if it is to be 
held inviolate. 


SMOKE 


By Gene RoescH 


S she entered the red and black 
A room of the Cafe De La Paix in 
the St. Moritz, I was looking at her 
precisely half way between the top of 
the olive and the surface of the liquid 
in my Martini glass. The glance was 
accidental because I had merely lifted 
the stem mechanically while talking to 
my luncheon companion but, since that 
individual was a man, I felt free to 
delay the look long enough to note that 
her eyes were of a blue which needed no 
mascara for deepness and her hair was 
of a chestnut hue and a natural curli- 
ness that drew admiration even from 
her own sex. A girl, who was evidently 
accompanied her and 
might have 


her _ sister, 
promptly shattered what 
been an illusion by remarking, as the 
two took their leather seats, “Yes, Lois, 
I think Kaydits are just too divine.” 
The banalism was explained when the 
other retorted, “They are so attractive. 
If I had a son I would send him to 
West Point.” 


IGHT there reality slapped me in 

the face. What is this urge that 
causes mothers and potential mothers 
to want their sons to emerge as grad- 
uates of the U. S. M. A.? Is it a de- 
sire to haul a good education into the 
family circle by the slack of its 
breeches and at the taxpayers’ expense? 
Is it brass buttons, uniforms and 
bands? Or is it simply that they do not 
understand that the prime purpose of 
West Point—beyond the need for turn- 
ing a polyglot class of Plebes into of 
ficers and gentlemen—is to evolve an 
efficient killing machine 


* 


URING peace times (and 
D from the soldier-born offspring 
who should and must “go army” if 
tradition and intelligent national pro 
tection are to survive) many doting 
parents feel that it would be a nice 
thing if their Junior attended The Post. 
The fact that Junior, under the present 
conditions, may resign soon after his 
graduation and thus deliberately cheat 


apart 


the taxpayers out of what they had a 


‘cut no ice.” 
such a 


right to expect seems to 
Also, the consideration that 
Junior may crowd out another who is 
fitted for, and desires, army life seems 
to escape families of much fondness but 
little common sense. It is high time to 
debunk some of the home-grown plati- 
tudes about a West Point training. 
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Chicago Board Elects 
Chas. Buresh President 


Charles Buresh of Fred S. James & 
» Was elected president of the Chi- 
Board of Underwriters at the 
annual meeting in Chicago last week, 
Chester Hayden, vice-president of the 


Co 


cago 


Glens Falls, was elected vice-president, 
and R. M. Magill was reelected trea- 
sure? L. E. Yager, Oscar E. Aleshire 
and W. H Potter, Jr.. were elected 


directors for one year. E 
the Home and Robert M. Cunningham 
of Marsh & McLennan 
members of the patrol. 

An important action at the meeting 
was the adoption of a resolution em- 
powering the board of directors to con- 
stitute a standing conference commit- 
tee consisting of two metropolitan su- 
pervising members and the president as 
chairman. It is provided that these 
directors shall invite the Western Un- 


were elected 


. R. Hurd of 


tee 


derwriters Association and Western 
Insurance Bureau to appoint a similar 
committee and may invite any other 
generally recognized association of 
affiliated fire insurance companies to ap- 
point a similar committee. These com- 
mittees will then constitute an advisory 
joint conference committee for con- 
sidering subjects of common interest, 

The board also passed a series of 
amendments designed to tighten up the 
membership qualifications in the board. 





ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

U.S. Government bonds 

All other bonds 

Stocks 

First mortgage loans 

Home office building 

All other real estate 

Collateral loans 

Accrued interest 

Due from insurance compa- 
nies 


INTER-OCEAN RE 





COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Condition December 31, 1934 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums 
Reserve for losses 
Reserve for taxes 
Funds held for treaties 
All other liabilities 
Voluntary reserve 


$ 272,778.15 
1,014,911.83 
| 337,284.69 
701,811.74 
360,627.02 
86,402.22 
29,500.00 
5,000.00 
76,475.35 Capital 
Surplus 
401,043.78 


NSURANCE 


$ 500,000.00 
| 243,193.57 


$1,971 ,338.24 
213,982.51 
66,677.19 
67,775.69 
72,867.58 
150,000.00 





$2,542,641 .2| 








Admitted assets 


Eastern Department 
123 William Street 
New York City 





$4,285,834.78 


This statement is based on market values as of December 31, 1934 


Reinsurance of Fire and Allied Lines 


Treatyholders surplus 


|,743,193.57 


$4,285 834.78 


‘ 


Home Office — 
Cedar Rapids, lowa . 


kh 








‘ 


S990. ee 
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The Travelers’ Reports 


Show Business Advance 


Large Gains in Compensation and 
Steam Boiler Premiums Indi- 
cate Industrial Improvement 


business activity in the 
general 
economic conditions are indicated by the 


Increased 
country and improvement in 
annual statements of the three Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies, made public 
by L. Edmund Zacher, president, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
stockholders held in Hartford, Conn., 
on Wednesday forenoon, Jan. 23. 

All three of the companies show in- 
creases in premium and investment in- 
comes, increases in assets and increases 
in special reserves and surpluses. 

Two figures in the annual statements, 
said Mr. Zacher, are especially encour- 
aging to those who are seeking evidence 
of improvement in industry. Workmen’s 
compensation premiums, which reflect 
payrolls in factories, construction work 
and commerce, grew from $10,821,296 in 
1933 to $13,306,657 in 1934. The steam 
boiler premiums, which are also reflec- 
tive of industrial conditions, passed the 
million mark for the first time in the 
history of The Travelers Indemnity 
Company. 

Figures in other lines of insurance, 
notably accident and life, give evidence 
of the ability of the public to purchase 
more insurance, and also of the pub- 
lic’s growing appreciation of the fine 
record which insurance has made dur- 
ing the past few years. The reduction 
in the number of loans sought on life 
policies, and the repayment of loans 
made in preceding years, shows that 
many people improved their financial 
status in 193 

The 1934 cash premium income of the 
three companies amounted to $173,862,- 
357, an increase of $14,446,573. 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
shows assets of $723,999,274, an in- 
crease of $43,062,820; reserves and all 
other liabilities, $686,994,313, an in- 
crease of $42,346,845; capital and sur- 
plus $37,004,960, an increase of $715,- 
975. 

The Travelers Indemnity Company 
shows assets of $22,295,760, an increase 
of $1,613,876; reserves and all other 
liabilities, $13,728,651, an increase of 
$848,465; capital and surplus, $8,567,- 
108, an increase of $765,334. 
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The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany shows assets of $18,473,116, an 
increase of $1,559,406; reserves and all 
other liabilities, $13,914,273, an increase 
of $942,467; and capital and surplus, 
$4,558,842, an increase of $616,939. 

Outstanding life insurance in force 
amounts to $4,195,582,368, 
gain for the year of $46,664,070. 

During the past year the companies 
made a total of 709,526 payments, 
amounting to $100,863,476 for benefits 


making a 


under policies. This was an average of 
2.635 for $336,200 


These payments went for large 


for each business 
day. 
sums under life, accident, liability, fire 
and other forms of policies, and also 
for weekly and monthly incomes made 
possible by life, workmen’s 
compensation and group insurance. The 
benefits were widely disbursed through- 
out the United States and Canada by 
the company’s extensive claim organi- 
zation for which 198 offices are main- 
tained in the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries made during the past year 
bring the total for the 70 years in which 
The Travelers has been operating up to 
the figure of $1,382,441,049. 


accident, 


U.S.F. & G. Elects Seven 
to Board of Directors 

The board of directors of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
added seven new members at the an- 
nual meeting in Baltimore Monday. 
Those elected were Stuart S. 
Sylvan Hayes Lauchheimer, Thomas B. 
McAdams and J. Purdon Wright, all 
of Baltimore; Samuel W. Fordyce, St. 
Louis; Harold W. Newman, Jr., and 
John W. Slacks, both of Washington, 
D. C. 


Janney, 


Auto Responsibility Bill 
Introduced in Missouri 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Jan. 28—An 
automobile drivers’ financial responsi- 
bility law has been presented to the 
House of Representatives by Roy Ham- 
lin of Marion County and J. 
of Dallas County. It is a companion 
measure to the drivers’ license bill 
sponsored by the Automobile Club of 
Missouri and would require liability 
insurance in $5,000/$10,000 limits be- 
fore reissue of license after revocation 
or suspension for careless driving or 
accident. 


Presley 


Supreme Court Decides 
For Preferred Accident 


Oral Testimony Held Admissible 
to Show Real Conditions of Re- 


insurance Agreement 
The Appellate Division of the Su 
preme Court of the State of New York, 
First Department, has recently affirmed 
the trial court decision of the late Mr. 
Justice Ingraham in favor of The Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company of 
New York in a suit instituted by the 
Royal Indemnity Company, on a surety 
contract of reinsurance. The action 
brought by the Royal Indemnity was 
for the sum of $101,356.92 and The 
Preferred Accident counterclaimed for 
the loss payments made prior to the 
time that it claimed it came into pos- 
session of certain facts which made its 
contract with the Royal invalid. 

In 1926 the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany guaranteed certain gold notes of 
the Stewart Franklin Corporation, and 
as a result of this 
forced to pay the sum of $372,000 prin- 
cipal and interest. The Royal rein- 
sured the major part of its obligation 
with several companies including The 
Preferred Accident. Subsequently the 
Royal sued The Preferred for its pro- 
portionate share of the loss payments 


guarantee was 


plus expenses and disbursements, after 
The Preferred had elected to rescind 
the contract on the ground that certain 
representations made by the Royal in 
connection with the issuance of the gold 
notes were untrue. The trial court dis- 
missed the Royal’s complaint on the 
merits and granted a judgment to The 
Preferred Accident on its counterclaim 
in the sum of $2,791.58 with interest. 
The majority opinion of the Appel- 
late Court, in which four Judges voted 


for affirmance and one for reversal, 


stated in part: 

“The evidence disclosed that on Jan- 
uary 28, 1926, plaintiff represented to 
the defendant that the plaintiff was to 
guarantee said issue of notes of the 
Franklin-Kellum Company and was to 
receive as general security for its obli- 
gations under said guaranty a second 
mortgage of $150,000 on an apartment 
house in Garden City, Long Island, 
owned by the Franklin-Kellum Com- 
pany, subject to a first mortgage of 
$400,000 and was also to receive a mort- 
gage on unimproved property also 
owned by Franklin-Kellum Company, 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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A Study of Seven State 
Monopolistic Funds 
“Safety First” has always 
leading tenet in the code of human be- 
havior, though only recently has it as- 
sumed the form of a slogan. The in- 
industry long ago took that 
principle and transformed it into an 
article of its own creed—to the effect 
that the best results of its operation in 
the field of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance depend upon the safety of those 
Therefore the em- 
phasis which it places upon safety en- 


been a 


surance 


whom it insures. 
gineering, education to prevent injury, 
and elimination of causes of accident. 
Of all the services which the insurance 
industry policy holders, 
safety is actually and rightfully first. 
The test of efficiency, it would appear, 
is whether an insurance system main- 


renders its 


tains that principle in its operation and 
looks primarily to the safety of the as- 
sured, for whether we regard safety 
engineering from a humanitarian or a 
purely mercenary standpoint, the wis- 
dom of it becomes apparent. 

seven states 


In glancing over the 


which exercise a monopoly of work- 


compensation insurance, we are 
the disregard of this ele- 

mentioned in 
Governor’s In- 
Ohio ad- 
mitted, among other things, that the 
Ohio Plan was guilty of lack of zeal in 
work- 


men’s 
amazed by 
principle. As 
issue, the 


mentary 
last week’s 


vestigating Committee of 


providing safety measures for 
men. An almost identical situation pre- 
vails in the six other states which ex- 
a monopoly of workmen’s com- 
The Nevada, 

Virginia and 
accident 


ercise 
pensation 
North Dakota, 
Wyoming funds 


insurance, 
West 
conduct no 
prevention or inspection work of any 
type whatsoever. 

The remaining states of Oregon and 
Washington likewise are deficient in 
this humane and essential 
But in order to wind up the 
case of the People vs State Fund Mo- 
that this monopoly 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
is unsound both in theory and in prac- 


rendering 
service. 
and 


nopoly prove 


tice, let us see just where these two 


states have failed. 


Political Angles on 
Washington State Fund 


A study of the history of the Wash- 
ington Compensation Law reveals that 
it was fathered by a ring of politicians 
for the purnose of catching the votes 
of a strong Labor Party in the state. 


There was nothing humanitarian in 


this program. It was politics first and 
business second, with business suffering 
accordingly. An instance of political 
manipulation in the exercise of this 
monopoly was afforded during one par- 
ticularly sizzling campaign. 

The administration of the Compensa- 
tion Law in the state of Washington is 
charged with the investment of funds 
segregated from the Accident Fund. 
During this political battle, $85,500 
(one-third of the total reserves from 
the Accident Fund) were invested in 
bonds of cities and school districts of 
the Yakima Valley, where the political 
destiny of the current administration 
was in danger of repudiation. 

There was no authority to question 
this doubtful investment. By a curious 
plan of administration, the state of 
Washington has two independent in- 
surance departments, bearing no rela- 
tion to each other. One is the State 
Insurance Department, one ofthe most 
efficient departments of the state, with 
supervision over the entire insurance 
business of the state, with the single 
exception of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The other department is the 
State Industrial Insurance Department, 
which administers the compensation law 
and is not subject to the insurance laws 
of the state, nor to the supervision or 
chacking influence of the State Insur- 
ance Department. 


Insurance Fund 
as Jack-pot? 


The Washington Plan of Monopoly 
presents a strange set-up. The state 
fund is actually a “jack-pot,” existing 
through assessments made upon the in- 
dustries of the state, from which funds 
are withdrawn to meet compensation re- 
quirements. The state fund does not 
actually insure anybody; it merely as- 
and distributes. Insurance is 
guaranteed protection against loss upon 
certain conditions and within definite 
limitations. The Washington Plan 
guarantees nothing and insures nobody. 
Therefore it is not insurance but a 
hybrid thing so devised that nobody can 
tell what it actually costs or how much 
the individual employer will be forced 


sesses 


to pay. 

There are three grave defects in the 
Washington monopoly. The first and 
most obvious is the management of the 
fund by inexperienced, professional 
politicians. The second is the method 
of administration. The state fund is 
split up into forty-seven minor funds, 
according to classification of industry. 
Some of these funds are constantly be- 
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coming impaired through deficit and 
employers are heavily burdened by as. 
sessments levied upon them to meet 
these recurring deficits. The third fault 
is that the funds are regarded as state 
moneys and cannot be paid out save 
through the ritual of legislative ap- 
propriation. Several times the appro- 
priation has been exhausted and there 
ensued a long, needless and annoying 
delay until the Legislature decided to 
act upon further appropriations. 

An instance of the inequitable distri- 
bution of losses effected by the Wash- 
ington state fund was the case of the 
Dupont Powder Company which was 
placed in the same with three 
other powder making plants, compara- 
tively very small. One of these plants 
blew up, killing eight employees. That 
disaster created a large deficit in the 
class fund and the Dupont Company 
was assessed to pay some 97 per cent 
of the deficit. For the Dupont Com- 
pany that was not insurance but a 
penalty for being large and safe. 

The lack of essentials makes the 
Washington Plan a practical failure. 
No medical aid or hospital service, for 
example, were provided the injured per- 
son under this law. A later amend- 
ment remedied this lack but to no great 

Adequate reserves are not built 

take care of future liabilities, 

inviting bankruptcy of the 
fund. The Plan is a breeder of acci- 
dents. Recalling the “jack-pot” make- 
up of the law, this need occasion no sur- 
prise. If the other units of one em- 
ployer’s class are forced to pay for his 
negligence, where is the incentive to 
provide safety engineering that will in- 
crease his own overhead? And finally, 
the taxpayers are forced to meet the 
increasing appropriations. They must 
pay for the cost of the administration 
of the Compensation Law, and they 
must pay also for the cost of waste 
through litigation expense in settling 
claims. 


class 


extent. 
up to 
thereby 


Some Defects 
in Oregon Plan 


So much for the situation in the 
state of Washington. In Oregon, the 
condition of the state fund monopoly 
is practically identical. 

In the early propaganda for state 
insurance of workmen’s compensation, 
the administration of the monopolistic 
state fund of Oregon, which began 
operations in 1914, was cited as the 
model of perfection. For some years 
that assertion was accepted at its face 
value because very few knew anything 
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about the operations of this fund. But 
in 1921 signs of trouble became ap- 
parent. 


The Oregon compensation law is elec- 
tive, and by 1923, some fifty large com- 
panies and an indefinite number of 
smaller firms “elected out,” leaving 
nly about 79,000 workers insured in 
the state fund. The reasons given for 
this wholesale withdrawal were dicta- 
torial exactions and unfair premium 
rates, involving favoritism for particu- 
lar industries, notably the lumber in- 
justry 

Organized labor thereupon initiated 
a measure to make the law compulsory 
and not merely elective, but that meas- 
ure was defeated by a vote of 148,000 
to 74,000. Employers turned sour on 
the question of state fund monopoly, in- 
asmuch as the work of safety engineer- 
ing was left entirely to them, with the 
onsequent expense of that item added 
to the high rates they were compelled 
to pay. 

These rates constantly  in- 
reased, the state fund apparently be- 
ing unable to maintain a solvent posi- 
tion otherwise, and the result was that 
the burden of exorbitant premiums fell 
squarely upon the shoulders of em- 
ployers who already had enough depres- 
sion-bred difficulties to exasperate them. 
No remedy has thus far 
overed and even now the deficit in the 
State Accident Fund is a burning ques- 
tion in Oregon. 


were 


been dis- 


Impracticability of 
the Monopoly Shown 


A comparative estimate of the prog- 
ress of any major industry in a state 
which exercises a monopoly of work- 
nen’s compensation insurance with the 
same industry in a state which permits 
ompetition in this field will bear frank 
witness to the impracticability of the 
monopoly as well as the lack of wisdom 
n continuing it. Both the states of 
Washington and Oregon are really in 
an infant stage of development, and 
what the industries of these states re- 
juire is not hampering legislation or 
politically-saddled monopolies but free- 
liom to grow and encouragement to ex- 
pand. This is no time for experiment. 
lt is rather a time for constructive, in- 
telligent cooperation, and continued in- 
terference, therefore, is not 


advised but hazardous. 


only ill- 


Warren H. Bakes, Idaho director of 
tsurance, has been appointed for an- 
ther two-year term, following the ex- 


Diration of his term Jan. 1. 
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Insurance Sidelight in 
Hauptmann Testimony 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann, defend- 
ant in the Lindbergh kidnapping case, 
was apparently too penurious to pur- 
chase automobile liability insurance al- 
though he was a stock market specula- 
tor of some proportions. The follow- 
ing portion of Hauptmann’s testimony 
at Flemington is of interest to casualty 
agents: 

Q.—Now, Mr. Defendant, you stated 
the other day in your examination that 
you changed the brokerage or bank ac- 
counts, I don’t know which it was, on 
March 25, 1933, 
automobile accident and you were fear- 
ful that there might be some claim 
against you on account of that. Right? 
A.—That is right. 

Q.—Now the accident you had in 
October, 1932? A.—yYes. 

Q.—And you settled that case, didn’t 
you? A.—Yes. 

Q.—And you settled it actually for 
$300 did you not? A.—Three hundred 
or $350, I don’t know. 

Q.—Well, let me show you your book 

your book of records, and see if that 
doesn’t refresh your recollection: De- 
cember, 1932, your first payment of 
$75; do you see that? A.—December, 
that is right. 

Q.—Three hundred dollars, do you 
see that? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that you had actually settled 
the case for three hundred dollars in 
December, 1932, and you made the first 
payment of $75 in that month, isn’t 
that so? A.—Yes. 

Q.—So that in March, 1933, you 
didn’t have to worry about that automo- 
bile accident, nor any claim, did you? 
A.—I guess there was something com- 
ing up. 

Q.—W hat 
guessed was coming up? 


because you had an 


was the something you 
A.—I guess 
he said he wants more money, some- 
thing was coming up. I guess he 
wasn’t satisfied, the with 
the money. 


gentleman, 


N. C. Compensation Bill 


Supported by the State Insurance De- 
partment, a bill has been introduced in 
the North Carolina House of Represen- 
tatives by Representative Gardner of 
Cleveland County to require companies 
writing workmen’s compensation poli- 
cies in the state to accept all undesir- 
able risks insurable under the compen- 
sation law of North Carolina and to put 
eecupational diseases under the Com- 
pensation Act. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


EVERAL weeks ago I wrote a col- 
this space attempting to 
reactions in the event I 


umn in 
forecast my 
were ever to be approached by an acci- 
dent insurance salesman. I set forth 
my attitude on insurance salesmen in 
general, which was favorable. I stated 
in so many words that I appreciated 
the value of accident insurance and 
practically admitted that I really should 
have a policy. Then I was very careful 
to explain just why I was not in the 
market. I 
any salesman who might read the col- 
umn from approaching me, but because 
I though my reasons were typical of a 
great number of people in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


did this not to discourage 


* * 


(1) that I avoid 
the subject of accident insurance 


Y reasons were: 


in relation to my own personal welfare 
merely because I consider the occur- 
rence of an accident to myself as a 
remote possibility, and would dislike to 
have it proved less remote, and (2) 
that I cannot afford accident insurance. 
I did not contend that either of these 
reasons was a valid argument against 
the purchase of accident insurance. I 
did, however, intimate that a salesman 
would do well to avoid directly pressing 
either point in talking to a prospect. 
* * * 

HIS week a good friend (known to 

many as D. Tendron) came to see 
me. As is well known, he is a life insur- 
ance man and on this occasion he was 
delivering a policy I had recently pur- 
chased from him. This detail attended 
to our conversation suddenly turned to 
accident insurance. He explained a low 
cost accident policy which he was sell- 
ing, emphasizing the benefits it offered 
to a who had just purchased 
some life insurance. It almost ap- 
peared that the policy fitted me per- 
fectly, and I realized that here was the 
model sales talk I had visioned possible 
when I wrote the above mentioned 
column. 


person 


* * 


N some subtle manner D. Tendron had 


made accident insurance appear to 
be a complement to my existing insur- 
ance rather than just some additional 
him of 


insurance. I at once accused 


column as a basis for 
his admirable presentation, but to my 
great embarrassment he said _ that 
somehow he had skipped that partic- 


reading my 


ular one. 
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Supreme Court Decision 


(Concluded from page 24) 

which had been appraised by the firm 
of Pease & Elliman at $254,000, sub- 
ject to a first mortgage of $97,000; and 
in addition, one Col. E, A. Hamilton 
was to give plaintiff a personal state- 
ment in writing that he had a net 
worth of at least $100,000 and was also 
to sign a personal indemnity and col- 
lateral agreement; the first mortgage 
of $400,000 was to be reduced to $350,- 
000 in five years and the $500,000 note 
issue was to be reduced at the end of 
the second year at the rate of $50,000 
per year; and in addition, Col. Hamil- 
ton was to pledge with the plaintiff a 
policy of insurance upon his life in 
the face amount of $100,000, and the 
plaintiff was to retain $100,000 of the 
risk, 

“The defendant, relying upon the rep- 
resentations so made that the plaintiff 
would retain $100,000 of the risk, 
agreed with the plaintiff that it should 
take $50,000 of reinsurance, provided, 
however, that the plaintiff retained 
$100,000 as co-insurer and reinsured 
$125,000 in addition to its $100,000 re- 
tention and the $50,000 acceptance of 
the defendant and the defendant fur- 
ther agreed that if the last $25,000 was 
not reinsured, it would also take the 
last $25,000 in addition to the said 
$50,000. 

“The evidence further disclosed that 
defendant’s representative agreed with 
plaintiff's representative that only in 
the event that the conditions specified 
were fulfilled would the defendant take 
$75,000 reinsurance; that defendant, 
relying upon plaintiff’s representations 
that the conditions reserved to be per- 
formed by plaintiff had been fully car- 
ried out and completed, thereupon on 
April 4, 1926, signed a_ reinsurance 
agreement, dated March 11, 1926, 
wherein and whereby it accepted re- 
insurance of plaintiff’s risk under the 
$300,000 guaranty to an amount up to 
$75,000 and a proportionate amount af 
expenses, costs and counsel fees. 

“The defendant says it thereafter 
learned that the representations so 
made were untrue. Upon learning the 
facts, it disclaimed liability under the 
reinsurance agreement with the plain- 
tiff and tendered back the amount of 
the premium it had received and stated 
that it elected to rescind said reinsur 
ance agreement. 

“At no time did the defendant waive 
the condition precedent that plaintiff 
obtain other reinsurance of $125,000 
over and above the plaintiff’s own re- 
tention of $100,000 and the amount of 
the reinsurance accepted by the de- 
fendant; and the defendant at no time 
waived the condition precedent that 
plaintiff obtain a life insurance policy 
on the life of Col. Edgar A. Hamilton 
in the amount of $100,000. 

“The appellant contends that the 
judgment should be reversed because 
oral testimony was permitted to show 
what the defendant asserted were the 
true terms of the agreement. It was 
competent to show that the plaintiff in- 
duced the defendant to agree to the re- 
insurance by misrepresenting the facts 


and in agreeing that certain conditions 
precedent had been carried out or would 
be fulfilled before the defendant was 
to be bound by the terms of the con- 
tract. 

“The law on the subject appears to 
be well settled by a number of carefully 
considered cases. 

“In Savage Realty Company, Inc., v. 
Lust, 203 App. Div. 55, the Court said: 

“It is now well settled that parol evi- 
dence is admissible to show conditions 
relative to the delivery or taking effect 
of a written contract, as that it shall 
only become effective upon certain con- 
ditions or contingencies, for this is not 
an oral contradiction or variation of 
the written instrument, but goes to the 
very existence of the contract and tends 
to show that no valid and effective con- 
tract ever existed. 

“In Corn v. Bergmann, 145 App. Div. 
218, the Court stated: 

‘Parol evidence tending to show that 
a writing is delivered under certain 
conditions which have not been com- 
plied with is admissible. 

“In Bergin v. Anderson, 215 App. 
Div. 352, the Appellate Division, Sec- 
ond Department, said: 

“Notwithstanding the plaintiff’s ad- 
mission of the execution of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the answer, plaintiff 
was entitled to show the conditions 
upon which the agreement was executed 
and delivered. 

“The evidence warranted the conclu- 
sions that defendant was induced to 
enter into the contract of reinsurance 
by reason of plaintiff’s failure to dis- 
close material facts in connection with 
the insurance policy on the life of Col. 
Hamilton, the amount of the other re- 
insurance and the securities accepted 
as collateral in lieu of reinsurance. 
The plaintiff therefore cannot recover 
against the defendant on the alleged 
insurance agreement which is the basis 
of this action, because the plaintiff 
failed to fulfill the conditions precedent 
under said agreement to the defendant’s 
incurring any liability thereunder. The 
defendant is therefore entitled to a 
rescission of its contract of reinsurance. 

“The defendant made the payments 
to plaintiff above enumerated under a 
mistake of fact. They were made be- 
cause of plaintiff’s misrepresentation 
of material facts and the concealment 
of material facts. Defendant is there- 
fore entitled to recover from the plain- 
tiff the said payments so made by it 
with interest.” 

It is understood that the Royal has 
served a notice that it intends to ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York from the judgment 
of affirmance handed down by the Ap- 
pellate Division. 


Named to Comp. Committee 


Roszel C. Thomsen, Baltimore at- 
torney, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Harry W. Nice to represent the 
casualty insurance companies on a 
committee to revise the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Maryland. 
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1000 Attend Testimonial 
Dinner; Guest in Hospital 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—Members of 
the insurance fraternity of Philadel. 
phia, more than a thousand in number, 
gathered last night in the ballroom of 
the Penn Athletic Club at a testimonial] 
dinner to Pennsylvania’s new insurance 
commissioner, Owen B. Hunt. But the 
man whom they honored was not pres- 
ent to receive their many tributes, as 
he was confined in a hospital after an 
operation for appendicitis that day. 
The dinner would have been postponed, 
but so many reservations had been re- 
ceived that it was impossible for the 
committee to reach everyone in time 
and so the affair went along as 
scheduled. 

Toward the close of the dinner, a 
telegram from Commissioner Hunt was 
read, saying that he deplored his ab- 
sence and that he was doing well after 
the operation. A wire of good wishes 
for a speedy recovery was sent to him 
by the banquet committee. Those pres- 
ent also presented Mr. Hunt a radio. 

E. S. Joseph, first deputy, read the 
Commissioner’s address, in which Mr. 
Hunt said that his attitude as insur- 
ance commissioner would be one of co- 
operation and that he wanted everyone 
engaged in insurance to look upon their 
profession as a great privilege to per- 
form an honorable social duty. He 
asked that they all share with him the 
belief in the doctrine that insurance is 
a public trust. 

Speakers at the dinner 
James A. Beha, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters; C. A. Gough, 
deputy insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey; Deputy Superintendent Clark 
of New York and John B. Kelly, Phila- 
delphia Democratic leader. J. P. Ham- 
mond, new insurance commissioner of 
Delaware, received a big hand when he 
was called upon and sat down after 
taking a bow. Gustavus Remak, Jr., 
president of the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, acted as 
toastmaster. 


included 


Gov. Merriam Proposes Premium 
Tax Increase of 1.4 Per Cent 


increase the rate oi 


Proposal to 
premium tax in California 1.4 per cent 
was made in the budget message of 
Governor Merriam to the legislature 
last week. The increase, from 2.6 per 
cent to 4 per cent, would increase the 
amount of premium taxes in the state 
by $6,000,000 biennially. 
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Actuarial Survey of 

Ohio's Comp. Fund 

An actuarial survey has been made 
of the Ohio State Insurance Fund by 
the firm of Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., 
and has been submitted to the Gover- 
nor’s Investigating Committee of Ohio. 
The report prepared by the firm of 
Woodward & Fondiller contains a state- 
ment that no audit was authorized or 
made of the fund and the balance 
sheets appearing in the report are 
based entirely upon figures prepared 
by the personnel of the State Fund. 
Under the statutes, the Ohio State 
Fund is required to maintain separate 
funds for private and a 
State and County Fund covering pub- 
The condition of the 
separate funds as of Dec. 31, 1933, as 
reported in the actuarial survey, is 
jiscussed below. 


employers 


employees. 


Private Employers Accident and 
Disease Fund 

This fund shows total assets as of 
Dec. 31, 1933, of $38,878,682. 
these total assets include at par value 
approximately $3,000,000 in bonds in 
default either as to interest, as to prin- 
cipai, or both, and also include $680,036 
past due interest receivable. 


However, 


The total liabilities of the fund 
amount to $38,243,693, of which $35,- 


408,913 represents the reserve for out- 
standing claims. There is an apparent 
surplus, then, in this fund of $634,989. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that this surplus of a little over $600,- 
000 will be diminished or may even 
ecome a deficit to the extent to which 
$3,000,000 in bonds in default are not 
good assets, and to the extent that past 
jue interest of $680,000 may prove to 
be uncollectible. It is stated in the 
actuarial survey that even at the fig- 
res shown ($634,989) the net surplus 
s dangerously small in relation to the 
laim reserve liability. 

Presumably the Ohio State Fund car- 
ries no catastrophe reinsurance, it ap- 
parently being intended that such 
losses would be met out of the statu- 
tory or catastrophe surplus. Accord- 
ng to the actuarial survey that statu- 
tory surplus should amount to $2,799,- 
562, but actually the only surplus of 
the fund, which may be considered to 
be wholly statutory surplus, is the $634,- 
89 previously referred to. 


Public Employees Fund 


As of Dec. 31, 1933, the Public Em- 
ployees Fund shows total assets of 
$813,407. The total liabilities of this 
fund amount to $4,459,332, leaving a 
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deficit of $3.645,925. It is pointed out 
in the survey that only 13 per cent of 
the outstanding claims of this fund 
could be paid from the assets if this 
liability were to be liquidated without 
any future income. 

Of the total $4,201,673 
represents a outstanding 
claims, whereas the total assets of the 
fund are only $813,407. Furthermore, 
it is stated in the survey that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the claim reserve 
is for death and permanent total disa- 
bility cases, and that this 
the reserve has 


liabilities, 
reserve for 


portion of 
been discounted at 4 
per cent interest. This means that 
$101,000 per year in interest should be 
and credited to 
the serve, an amount which obviously 


earned on the assets 


cannot possibly be earned on total as- 
sets of a little over $800,000. 


Underwriting Experience 

The survey in discussing the under- 
writing experience of the fund states 
that there has been a net loss of over 
$18,000,000 developed during the five- 
year periods, 1929 to 1933. By way of 
explanation of this loss the following 
statement is included in the survey: 

“A deficit must result when 88 cents 
is collected per $100 of payroll to pay 
averaging $1.20 per $100 of 


claims 
payroll. 

It 
per cent of the 


s stated in the survey that 71.4 
claims in- 
results 


excess of 
curred over premiums earned 
from the experience on 87 classifica- 
tions. The statement is made: “Judg- 
ing from the results of the five-year 
operations of these classifications, it 
would appear that the 
have been consistently too low and have 
not been sufficient to meet claims in- 
curred.” 


rates charged 


In conclusion, it is stated that there 
is a lack of coordination between the 
various stated that 
prompt and vigorous action is neces- 
sary if the State Fund is to be put in 
sound financial condition and if it is 
to render adequate service to employ- 
ees and employers in carrying out the 
purposes of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 


divisions. It is 


Will Speak at Los Angeles 


Robert E. Laley, Pacific Coast man- 
ager for the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, will 
address the annual meeting of the 
Casualty Association of Los Angeles, 
Monday noon, Feb. 4. Election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing term will be held 
the same date. 


New and Retired Co.'s 
in Canada for 1934 


The following companies have been 
registered under the Canadian and 
British Insurance Act and Foreign In- 
surance Act for the transaction of busi- 


ness in Canada during 1934: Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, United 


States, accident and sickness; Security 
National Insurance Company, Cana- 
dian, fire and casualty; United Pacific 
Casualty Company, United States, au- 
tomobile. 

The following companies withdrew 
from Canada during the year: Edin- 
burgh Assurance Company of Scotland, 
Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford and 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of the U. S. A. 


Conn. Bill Proposes Special 


Investigation of Insurance 


Representative Thoms of Waterbury, 
Conn., this week presented a bill to the 
Connecticut General which 
proposes an investigation of insurance 
companies by a special commission of 
three Senators and thirteen Represen- 
tatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
and the President pro tem of the two 
branches. Not more than three mem- 
bers of the committee can be identified 
with the insurance business. 

The Committee will inquire into the 
operations of companies handling life 
and liability lines. They will inquire 
into the salaries paid to officers and di 
rectors and their connection with bank- 
ing institutions, and into insurance 
and selling methods. Power is 
given to subpoena witnesses and books 
and papers. The report of findings 
will be made to the General Assembly 
of 1937. 


Assembly 


costs 


Recommended for Passage 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 28- 

Amended to provide for a 50-cent fee to 
cover a certificate good for two years, 
the automobile drivers license bill in- 
troduced by Representatives Roy Ham- 
lin and Lawrence Presley, majority and 
minority floor leaders of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, has been 
recommended for passage in that body. 


Surety Organizations’ Annual 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation of Northern California and 
the Fidelity and Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conference will be held in San 
Francisco, Feb. 14. 
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DECEMBER 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies. $12,982,714.57 


United States Government, State, 
County and Municipal Bonds... 12,772,811.24 


Other Bonds and Stocks 54,754,938.07 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 


ORGANIZED 1853 


9,367,676.76 
369,749.00 
752,125.00 


Strength : $91,000,014.64 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $12,000,000.00t 
Reserve for U Premiums... 35,757,663.00 
Reserve for Losses 4,844,858.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance. . . 812,172.30 


Reputation Reserve for Taxes and Accounts.. 1,400,000,00 





NET SURPLUS 36,185,321.34f 
$91 000,014.64 


NOTE—On the basis of December 31, 1934 market quotations for x onde cnd 

Stocks owned, the tote! admitted Assets would be increased to $91,130,121. 73 
and the net Surplus to $36,315,428.03. Securities carried at $2, 389; 823.00 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are deposited 4s required by law. 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS, 


Service $48,185,321.34} 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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